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ER L—THE PARTS OF SPEECH: 
DEFINITIONS. 


1. The different kinds of words are called Parts of 
Speech. The Parts of Speech are eight in number :— 


1. Noun. 5. Ad’-verb. 

2. Verb. 6. Prep’-o-sit’-ion. 
3. Pro’-noun. 7. Con-junc’-tion. . 
4, Ad’-jec-tive 8. In’-ter-jec’-tion. 


2. A Noun is the name of a person or thing. 

3. A Verb is a word by means of which we can 
say something about the person or thing denoted by 
its subject. | 

4, A Pronoun is a word used instead of a Noun. 

5. An Adjective qualifies (that is, adds something 
to the meaning of) a. Noun or Pronoun. 

_ 6. An Adverb qualifies a Verb, Adjective, or other 
Adverb, “*» +22f. : 

7. A Preposition is a word placed before a Noun 
or Pronoun, to show what one person or thing has to 
do with another person or thing. 


Note.—The Noun, Pronoun, or equivalent word preceded by the 
Preposition is called its object. 


8. A Conjunction joins one word to another word anon 
of a similar Part of Speech, or one sentence to another « taeq 
sentence, ex 

9. An Interjection is a word thrown into a sentence, _ 
to express some feeling of the mind. er, 


Bah 


Rom, Renae 
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EXAMPLES OF THE USES OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


1. A square thing does not fit into a round hole. Draw a 
circle round a given centre. Vasco da Gama was the first to 
round the Cape of Good Hope. He looked round, but saw 


nothing. 

Here the first rownd is an adjective, because it qualifies (or adds 
something to the meaning of) the noun “‘hole.” The second round 
is a preposition, having ‘‘centre” for its object: it shows what the 
drawing of the circle has to do with the given centre. The third round 
is a verb, because it says something about the person (Vasco da 
Gama) denoted by its subject : it says that he was the first to sail 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The fourth round is an adverb, because 
it qualifies (or adds something to the meaning of) the verb “‘ looked.” 


2. We can sit down here, while the horse is being led 
down the hill. We must catch the down train this morning. 


The first down is an adverb, because it qualifies (or adds to the 
meaning of) the verb ‘‘sit.” The second down is a preposition, 
having the noun ‘‘ hill” for its object: it shows what the horse as it 
is being led has to do with the hill. The third down, though 
properly an adverb, is here used as an adjective to qualify (or add to 
the meaning of) the noun “‘ train”: it shows which kind of train is 


to be caught. 


3. Since you have been idle over your work since the 
beginning of last year, you must expect to fail. 


Here the first since is a conjunction, because it joins the sentence 
‘‘vou have been idle”’ to the sentence ‘‘you must expect to fail.” 
The second since is a preposition, having ‘‘ beginning ”’ as its object: 
it shows what the habit of being idle over your work had to do with 
the beginning of last year. 7 


4. He waited long for his companion , for they had to 
take a long journey together ; but, alas! the companion did 
not turn up. | : a ae 


Here the first dong is an adverb, because it qualifies (or adds 
something to the meaning of) the verb “‘ waited.” The second dong 
is an adjective, because it qualifies the noun ‘‘journey.” 

The first for is a preposition, because it shows what the waiting 
had to do with the companion. The second for is a conjunction, 
because it joins the sentence ‘“‘ He waited for his companion” to the 
sentence ‘‘they had to take a long journey together.” 

Alas! ig an interjection, because it is a word thrown into the 
sentence to express a feeling of the mind: the kind of feeling here 


expressed is regret. 
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In the following sentences point out the Parts of Speech to 
which every Italicised word belongs, and explain, after the 
manner shown in the examples given above, why it belongs to 
this or that Part of Speech in preference to any other -— 


1, Milk the cow, and tell me how much milk she can give. 
2. Under the shade of this fine old tree we need not shade our eyes 
from the glare of the sunshine. 
_ 8. Most men will buy what pleases them most. 
4, Come in and sit down; your old friend is in the house. 
5. The man by whom the dog was shot is now going by. 
6. Praise one who deserves praise, and blame where blame is due. 
7. Beasts of prey will sometimes prey on one another. 
8. You seem to be weary; did that long walk weary you ? 
9. The book named above is on the shelf above mine. 
10. He arrived before his time, and I before the rain set in. 
11. The flowers need rain ; there is much need of moisture. 
12. I will wait for you at the next house ; who comes next? 
13. He will be over ten years of age by the time this week is over. 
‘14. The grass is dry for want of rain ; for no rain has fallen. 
15. Half measures are useless ; one half of the work still remains 
to be done, and every one is half dead with worry. 
16. The Jéttie boy little knows that he has won a prize. 
17. A working man dislikes working in the rain. 
18. Go straight forward ; the road is straight for the next mile. 
19. All the tenants lost their aid in that fire. | 
20. Animals can winter in the open, if the winter is mild. 
21. Honour those to whom honour is due. 
_ 22. Hold the rein, and keep a tight hold of it. 
23. The wound was mortal,’ and he died like any other mortal. 
24. Come early ; so take care to start at an early hour. 
25. All save one escaped ; they did their best to save him. 
26. Keep that horse of yours steady ; I will steady mine. 
27. An idle man is always ready to idle away his time. 
28. None are so free as those who Jree themselves, 
29. A brave man will humble the proud, and raise the humble 
30. You will need a strong guard to guard these boxes, 
31. This is the right place for the book ; so place it there. 
32. Sour thoughts sowr the mind ; happy thoughts cheer it. 
- 38. The sun is warm enough now to warm the ground, 
34, The right is on your side ; so treat it the right way. 
35. It is always right to right those who have been wron ged. 
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36. I never before saw a lamb stand before a wolf. 

37. About ten men are standing about the house idle. 

38. He fell off his horse, and the horse ran of without him. 

39. The rain came on; a heavy shower fell on the house. 

40. The boat was floating along, as we walked along the bank. 

41. Wait till I come: we must not start ¢i// sunset. 

42. No one but C. could have done that, but we must not praise 
him too much. Praise him but once, and no more. 

43. The name of the boy who stands below me in the class is 
written be/ow in very plain letters. 

44, He had enough to do; there was enough work for all. 

45. I have not been here since Thursday last. I wrote to my 
friend four weeks since; he trusts me entirely, since I have never 
failed him. 

46. Much time has been wasted: nevertheless I am much pleased 
with the progress that you have made; you have not had much in 
the way of praise. 

47. Dry the clothes in this dry wind. 

48, The road is not level; they did not level it properly. 

49. Let the dog bark ; its bark will hurt no one. 

50. As soon as the sun goes down, we shall have to start by the 
down train. ) 

51. When the cart comes, tell them to cart my boxes away. 

52. In the report that you send in, take care to report nothing but 
what you can prove to be true. 

53. You will Jame that horse of yours; it seems to be rather 
lame already. 

54. He speaks too loud ; for he has a loud voice by nature. 

55. This is the very last chance ; you may be very certain of that. 

56. He was the Jast man to go; it was I who saw him Jast. 

57. You are working. better to-day : never despise your betters. 

58. It was past twelve o'clock, when he drove past. 

59. We should pity the sorrows of others ; other men besides our- 
selves feel the want of pity. 

60. The flies are flying round and rownd as busily as men who go 
their daily rownd of duty. 

61. Under proper treatment his illness was brought wnder. 

62. Stand near, or you can take a chair near mine, and I will tell 
you what a near relative of yours says of you. ! 

63. Who but you could have done it? It needs dwt common 
sense to do it well; dwt mere book-learning is of no use. 

64. Keep your mind at rest, and mind what you are saying. 
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CHAPTER II.—NOUNS. 
§ 1. THe Kins or Novns. 


10. Nouns are of five different kinds—(1) Proper, 
(2) Common, (3) Collective, (4) Material, (5) Abstract. 


Proper Nouns. 


11. A Proper Noun denotes one particular person 
or thing as distinct from every other; as, James (per- 
son). Wew Testament (book), Lucknow (city), India 
(country). 


Note.—The writing of a Proper noun should be commenced with a 
capital letter. 


Common Nouns. 


12. A Common Noun denotes no one person or 
thing in particular, but is common to all persons or things 
of the same kind ; as, “man,” “book,” “ country.” 


Here man does not point out any particular man, such 
as James, but can be used for any and every man. Book 
does not point out any particular book, such as the New 
Testament, but can be used for any and every book. 
Country does not point out any particular country, such as 
India, but can be used for any and every country in any 
part of.the world. 


Note.—A. Proper noun becomes a Common noun, when 
it is used in a descriptive or general sense :— 
The Czar (=the emperor) of Russia. 


He is the Newton (=the greatest astronomer) of this century. 


Collective Nouns, 


13. A Col-lec-tive Noun denotes a group, collec- 
tion, or multitude, considered as one complete whole. 


For instance there may be many sheep in a field, but 
only one flock. Here “sheep” is a Common noun, because 
‘It may stand for any and every sheep ; but “flock” is a 
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Collective noun, because it stands for all the sheep at once in 
that field, and not for any one sheep taken separately. 


Nouns of Materval. 
14. A Noun of Material denotes the matter or sub- 


stance of which things are made; as— 


A cow eats grass. Seeds are sown in sot/. Salt is necessary to life. 
Fish live in water. We cannot live without air. All things 
exist in space. Fire burns. That bar is made of tron. They 
had fish for dinner. We had meat with bread and butter. We 
shall dine on wheat to-day. Milk is the best of foods. Some 
men never eat flesh. We can write with ink or with chalk. A 
black-board is made of wood. Avr is lighter than water. 


Note.—The same word may be a Common noun or a 
noun of Material, according to the sense. 

(a) “ Fish live in water.” Here “fish” is a Common 
noun, because it denotes any individual fish or fishes—in 
fact any and every kind of animal which can be called by 
the common name “ fish.” , 

(b) “ Fish is good for food.” Here “fish” is a noun of 
Material, because it denotes the matter of which the bodies 
of fish are made. 


Abstract Nouns. 


15. An Abstract Noun denotes some quality, state, 
or action apart from anything possessing the quality, ete. 
Quality.—Cleverness, height, humility, roguery, colour. 
State.—Poverty, manhood, bondage, pleasure, youth. 

Action.—Laughter, movement, flight, choice, revenge. 

The four kinds of Nouns already named all relate to 
objects of sense,—that is, to things which can be seen, touched, 
heard, smelt, or tasted. Such nouns are called Conerete. 
But an Abstract noun relates to things which cannot be 
seen or touched, etc., and which are thought of apart from 
any objects of sense 

For example—We know that stone is hard. We also 
know that iron is hard. We also know that a brick is 
hard. We can therefore speak of hardness apart from stone, 
or iron, or brick, or any other object having the same 
quality. Hence hardness is an Abstract noun. | 
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Note-—The same word may be an Abstract noun ora 
Concrete noun, according to the sense. : 

When an Abstract noun is “ used as a Concrete noun,” it 
may denote (a) the person possessing the quality, or (6) the 
thing to which the action, state, or quality belongs :— 


(a) Examples of Persons. 


Pusie 1. The quality of beingjust . ; . Abstract 

2. A judge, or one who administers justice Concrete 

1. The quality or state of being beautiful. Abstract 

Hepes 13 A person possessing beauty . ‘ . Concrete 

. 1. The power or right to command Abstract 
Authority : es 

2. A person possessing authority Concrete 

Nobilit 1. The quality of being noble . Abstract 

Y 2. The men of the class of nobles Concrete 

: 1. Evidence or testimony . ‘ Abstract 

lie oa {5 One who gives the evidence. Concrete 

(b) Examples‘of Things. - 

- The act or quality of judging Abstract 
cea ot OY The verdict given by the judge Concrete 
Sight { 1. The art or faculty of seeing . : Abstract 

g 2. The thing seen: “‘a fine sight” . Concrete 
Snoace, oO The faculty of speaking : : - Abstract 
PD 2. The speech delivered : the word spoken Concrete 
Wonder a The feeling of wonder or surprise Abstract 
2. The wonderful event e object Concrete 

: : 1. The quality of being kind . Abstract 
sie oe The kind thing done : . .. Concrete 


How Abstract Nowns are formed. 
16. Abstract Nouns can be formed from Adjectives 
or from Common nouns, or from Verbs :— 


(a) Abstract Nouns formed from Adjectives. 


Adjective. Abstract Noun. Adjective. Abstract Noun. 
Wise wisdom Just justice 
Poor poverty Great greatness 
High height Hot heat 
Short shortness Sleepy sleepiness 
Honest honesty Bitter bitterness 
Dark darkness Wide width 
Long length Sole solitude 
Brave bravery Broad breadth 
Prudent prudence Deep depth 
Sweet sweetness True truth 
Young | youth Cold coldness 
Proud pride Humble humility 
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(b) Abstract Nouns formed from Common Nouns. 
Common Noun. Abstract Noun. | Common Noun. Abstract Noun. 
Man =. manhood Bond bondage 
Child childhood Hero heroism 
Friend friendship Thief theft 
Boy boyhood Mother motherhood 
Captain captaincy Rascal rascality 
Priest priesthood Rogue roguery 
Agent agency Slave slavery 
Regent regency Infant infancy 
King kingship . Owner ownership 
(c) Abstract Nouns formed from Verbs. 

Verb. Abstract Noun. Verb. Abstract Noun. 
Serve service Advise advice 
Live life Defend defence 
Hate hatred Judge judgment 
Obey obedience Conceal concealment 
Choose choice Seize seizure 
Move motion Laugh laughter — 
See sight Free freedom 
Relieve relief Expect expectation 
Believe belief Protect protection 
Please pleasure Think thought 

(d) Abstract Nouns of the same form as Verbs. 

Verb. Abstract Noun. Verb. Abstract Noun. 
Fear fear Walk walk 
Hope hope Run run 
Desire desire Step step 
Regret regret Cry cry 
Order order Sob sob 
Move | move Laugh laugh 
Rise rise #3 Taste taste 
Fall fall Ride ride 
Stay stay Touch touch © 
Stop stop Love love» 

(e) Verbal Nouns and Infinitives. 

Verb. Abstract Noun. Verbal Noun. Infinitive. 
Serve service serving to serve 
Laugh laughter laughing to laugh 
Sit seat sitting to sit 
Work work working to work 


There is no difference in meaning between an Abstract 


noun, a Verbal noun, and an Infinitive. 


Work is good for health. (Abstract Noun.) 
Working is good for health. (Verbal Noun.) 
To work is good for health. (Infinitive.) 

elke oc Sahaat 


i 


My 
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The three words (work, working, and to work) all mean 
the same thing. The difference is one of form, not of 
sense or meaning. 


17. There are two ways in which a Proper, 
Material, or Abstract noun can be used as (or changed 
into) a Common noun :—(a) by putting an article (“a” 
or “the”) before it; (>) by putting it into the plural 
number. 


Proper Noun. Common Nouns. 
Daniel was a learned Jew. {t ee me to judgment. 


There are more Daniels than one- 
Material Nown. 
Orange is my favourite fruit. { 
Abstract Noun. 
Justice is a noble quality. { 


Give me the orange in your hand. 
Give me one of your oranges. 


He is a justice of the peace. 
There are four justices present. 


In the following sentences pick out every noun that you can 
find, and show to which class it belongs or in which class tt ts 
used—whether Proper, Common, . Collective, Material, or 
Abstract :-—_ 


1. In some parts of the world there are great tracts of country 
called deserts. In these deserts there are no houses, no pleasant 
streams, and no trees. In India there is the desert of Sindh, 

but there are much greater ones in Arabia, and greater still in 
Africa. 

2. Nothing can be seen in such tracts but sand, and there is no 
grass on which a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle could live. 

3. In crossing these dreary regions the traveller must take with 
him enough food and enough water to maintain himself and his 
companions for many days. If he does not supply himself before 
starting, he and they will die of hunger and thirst on the way. 

4. No horse could carry heavy loads across such a desolate 
country, and no horse could live for more than a day or two without 
fodder and without water. But there is one animal in the world 
that is fitted for such work. This animal is the camel. 

5. When sailors cross the sea in a ship, the ship is made to carry 
. everything that they will need on the way before they go into port. 
Since the camel has to do the same thing for its master in 
oe journey through the desert, it has been called the ship of the 

esert. . ; 

6. There are two kinds of camel; one is the Arabian, which has 
only one hump in the middle of its back ; the other is the Bactrian, 
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which has two humps and much longer hair. The former can store 
enough water in its stomach to last for six days ; the latter for about 
half of that time. So the Arabian camel is much the most useful 
to travellers. 

7. The hump of the camel is as wonderful as its stomach. The 
Arabs say, and say truly, that the camel feeds upon its own hump ; 
for the hump gets smaller and smaller in the course of a long march 
over sandy wastes, until at last it almost disappears, leaving the 
back of the animal nearly straight. The camel draws maintenance 
from the fat stored up in its hump, just as it draws water from the 
supplies of liquid stored up in its stomach. 

8. The height of a camel from the ground to the top of its 
shoulder is about seven feet. Its colour is a light brown, shading 
off into a darker and sometimes into a paler hue. 

9. When the animal is being loaded, it kneels on the ground in 
such a way that the burden can be easily fastened to its back. If 
the weight of the load is more then the camel can carry with 
convenience, it refuses to rise and remains in the kneeling posture, 
until part of the burden is taken off. At the end of the journey it 
kneels again, so that its keeper may be able to take everything off 
its back without any difficulty. 


§ 2. GENDER. 


18. That difference in the fore of a Noun, which 
shows whether we are speaking of a male or a female, 
is called Gender. : : 

The names of males are said to be of the Masculine 
Gender, as man, the names of females are said to be 
of the Feminine Gender, as woman. ° 

Things without life cannot be either male or 
female; hence the names of such things-are said to be 
of the Neuter (that is, neither) Gender; as, house. 
Shoes) a et ; ; ' | 

A name, which can be given either to a male or a 
female, is said to be of the Common Gender ; as, parent 
(father or mother) ; child (girl or boy). _ | 

19. There are three different ways by which a 
Masculine noun is distinguished from a Feminine :— 
(1) by a change of ending; (2) by a change of word; 
(3) by placing a word before or after. | 
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But if the Noun ends in s, 2, sh, or ch, the Plural 
is formed by adding es to the Singular; as— 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

~- Glass .  gilass-es Gash gash-es 
Gas gas-es Brush brush-es 
Tax tax-es Bench bench-es 
Box box-es Coach - coach-es 


23. If the Noun ends in y and the y is preceded 
by a consonant, the Plural is formed by changing the 
y into ves :— 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
Duty dut-ies Army arm-ies 
Fly fl-tes Lady lad-des 


"But if the final y is preceded by a vowel, as in ay, 
ey, or oy, the Plural is formed by simply adding s to 
the Singular, in accordance with the general rule given 
in §°22 :— ; 


i ee Plural. Singular. Plural. 
Day day-s Monkey monkey-s 
Baye play-s Chimney chimney-s 

Rey: geo key-s ah! One toy-s 
Journey | journey-s Boy boy-s 
Valley — valley-s Joy joy-s 


24. If the Noun ends in o and the o is preceded 
by a consonant, the Plural is generally (not always) 
formed by adding es to the Singular :— 


“Singular, ~- * Plural. Singular. Plural. 
— Cargo cargo-es | Grotto grotto-es 
Hero hero-es Potato potato-es 
Buffalo buffalo-es r +. Eeho echo-es 
Motto motto-es Negro negro-es , 


But if the o is preceded by a vowel, the Plural is 
formed by simply adding s to the Singular :— 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
Folio - folio-s Hindoo Hindoo-s 
Studio __ studio-s ‘Bamboo bamboo-s 
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25. If the Noun ends in f or fe, the Plural is 
generally formed by changing f or fe into ves :— 


Singular. 
Loaf 
Wife 
Wolf. 
Knife 
Life 
Calf 


Plural. Singular. 
loa-ves Thief 
Wi-ves Haif 
wol-ves Myself 
kni-ves Shelf 
liv-es Leaf 
cal-ves Sheaf 
Haceptions, 


Plural. 
thie-ves 
hal-ves 
oursel-ves 
shel-ves 
lea-ves 
shea-ves 


(2) Some Nouns, ending in f, form the Plural by simply 
adding s (in accordance with the general rule given in 


§ 22) :— 

Singular. 
Reef 
Chief 
Roof 
Hoof 
Proof 


(6) There are three Nouns endin 


Plural. 
reef-s 
chief-s 
roof-s 
hoof-s 
proof-s 


Singular, 


Dwarf 
Turf 
Cliff 
Gulf 
Grief 


Plural. 
dwartf-s 
turf-s 
cliff-s 
gulf-s 
grief-s 


Plural by simply adding s :— 
| Safe—safe-s ; strife—strife-s ; fife—fife-s. 
(c) There are eight Nouns in common use, which form 
the Plural by a change in the middle of the word :— 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural, 
Man men Tooth teeth 
Woman women Louse lice 
Foot feet Mouse mice 
Goose geese Dormouse dormice 


(d) There are three Nouns which form the Plural in en:—- 
Ox—ox-en ; child—childr-en ; brother—brethr-en. 
The word “cow” has two plurals—“ cows” or “kine.” 
(¢) Some Nouns have the same form in the Plural as in 
the Singular :— | 


Deer dozen fish apparatus 
Sheep score furniture heathen _ 
(f) Some Nouns have no Singular at all. The follow 
ing is a list of those most commonly used :— 
Arms (weapons) | Nuptials Pincers Victuals 
Annals Fetters Scissors Tidings + 
Bellows Goods | Spectacles News 
Dregs Tongs Thanks Means 


g in fe which form the © 
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NV.B.—The words news and means, though they are really Plural, 
are generally used as Singulars :— 


‘““ This news gives me much grief.” ‘By this means we shall all 
- escape.” 


§ 4. Case. 


26. That form of the noun, which shows in what 
relation the noun stands to some other word, is called 
its Case. 


27. Nouns in English are said to have three cases 
——(1) the Nom’-in-a’-tive, (2) the Ob-jec’-tive, (3) the 
Pos-ses’-sive. 


28. The Nominative case is so called, because it 


names the person or thing, which performs or suffers 
the action expressed by the verb. 


“The man killed a rat.” Here the verb “killed” 
expresses the action of killing. Who performed this 
action? ‘The man. Therefore “man” is in the Nomina- 
tive case. . 

‘The earth is moistened by rain.” Here the verb “is 

moistened” expresses the action of being moistened or 
made wet. What thing suffers this action? The earth. 
Therefore “earth” is in the Nominative case. 
_ Thus to find out the Nominative case in a sentence, 
you must take the verb and ask yourself: “J/”ho or what 
does this?” or “who or what suffers this?” The answer to 
this question will be a noun or pronoun in the Nominative 
case. 


This noun or pronoun is called the Subject of the 
sentence. 
_ 29. The Objective case is so called, because it 
denotes the object, towards which the action of the 
Verb or the force of the Preposition is directed, 

“The man killed a rat.” What is the object towards 


which the action of the verb is here directed? A rat, 
Therefore “rat” is in the Objective case. 


_ “The earth is moistened by rain.” What is the object 
: Cc 


is 
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to which the preposition “by” here relates? Rain. There- 
fore “rain” is in the Objective case. 

30. The Possessive case is so called, because it 
denotes the possessor or owner of anything. 

“The rat’s tail.” ‘The man’s head.” What animal is 
the owner of the tail? The rat. Who is the owner of 
the head? The man. Therefore “rat’s” and “man’s” | 
are in the Possessive case. 

31. The Possessive case is formed by adding ’s 
(which is called a-pos'-tro-phe’ s) to the noun; as— 

Singular—man’s. 
Pluwral—men’s. 

But if the plural ends in s, or if the last syllable 
of the singular begins and ends in s, the Possessive 
case 1s formed by simply adding the apostrophe. 

Singular—Moses’ Laws. 
Plural—the horses’ tails. 

N.B.—(a) The Possessive case is chiefly used when the 
noun denotes some living thing. 

The rat’s tail; the horse’s back ; the man’s head ; the boy’s book. 

When the noun denotes anything without life, posses- 
sion is almost always expressed by the preposition “ of.” 


‘* The roof of the house” ; not ‘‘ the house’s roof.” 
‘The moisture of rain”; not ‘‘ the rain’s moisture.” 


(>) 'The Possessive is the only case inc by a change 
in the form of the noun. 

The Nominative and Objective cases of nouns are not 

‘indicated by a change of form, but must be understood by 
their position in the sentence. A noun in the Nominative 
case (as you. have been told already) is the subject to the 
verb; a noun in the Objective case is the object either to 
some verb in the Active voice or to some preposition. 
Parsing Model (Nouns). 
(a) Boys learn grammar in the class. 


Boys—Common noun, plural number, masculine gender, nomina- 
4ive case, subject to the verb ‘‘ learn.” 
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Learn—Verb. 

Grammar—Abstract noun, singular number, neuter gender, ob- 
jective case, object to the verb ‘‘ learn.” 

in—Preposition, having ‘‘class”’ for its object. 

The—Adjective (or Article) qualifying ‘‘ class.” 
. Class—Collective noun, singular number, neuter gender, objective 
ease, after the preposition ‘‘in.”’ 


(b) Cow’s milk is often drunk by young children. 


Cow’s—Common noun, singular number, feminine gender, posses- 
sive case. 
_ Miik—Noun of material, singular number, neuter gender, nomi- 
native case, subject to the verb ‘‘is drunk.” 
Often—Adverb. 
Is drunk—Verb. .. 
_ By—Preposition, having ‘‘ children” for its object. 
Young—Adjective qualifying “children.” 
Children—Common noun, plural number, common gender, ob- 
jective case, after the preposition ‘‘ by.” 


(c) The flock of sheep is eating grass in James's orchard. 

Lhe— Adjective (or Article) qualifying ‘‘ flock.” 

flock—Collective noun, singular number, neuter gender, nomina- 
tive case, subject to the verb “‘is eating.” 

Of—Preposition, having ‘‘sheep”’ for its object. 

Sheep—Common noun, plural number, common gender, objective 
ease, after the preposition ‘‘of.”’ 

Is eating—V erb. 

Grass—Noun of material, singular number, neuter gender, ob- 
jective case, after the verb ‘‘is eating.” e 

4In—Preposition, having ‘‘ orchard” for its object. 

James's—Proper noun, singular number, masculine gender, pos- 
‘sessive case. 
_ Orchard—Common noun, singular number, neuter gender, objective 
case, after the preposition ‘‘in,” . 


In the following sentences pick out every noun that you can 
jind and parse it in the manner shown above, | 


(1) The Old Man and Death. 


1. An old man, who had gathered a large number of sticks and 
leaves for fuel, was carrying away the bundle on his back. 
_ 2. The way was long, the sun was hot, the old man was weak, 
and the weight of the bundle was more than he could carry with 
ease. He tottered on his feet, and throwing down the bundle, he 
called upon Death to come and relieve him of the burden of life. 

_38. Death came to him in the form of an ugly monster, and asked 
him of what help he could be to him. <“ Only to place this bundle 
on my back again,” said the old man, who now trembled with fear 
at the sight of the monster that stood in front of him. 


a 
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4. We often wish for change, and think that our life is full of 
griefs and miseries too grievous to be borne. But when the change 
comes, we find ourselves in a worse state than before. The evil that 
we complained of may prove to have been a blessing in disguise. 


(2) The Fox without a Tail. 


1. A fox once had his tail caught in a trap made of steel. As he 
could not open the trap, the only means by which he could make his 
escape was by getting rid of his tail. So he tugged at the trap with 
all his might, till at last the tail was broken off. He then ran away 
as fast as his legs and feet could carry him. But before he had gone 
far, a feeling of shame came over him at the thought of having 
lost his tail. 

2. Having called his friends together and told them all to stand 
in front of him, he placed his back against the trunk of a tree, and 
addressed them in the followi ing words :— 

3. ‘The tail in-which we all take so much pride is of no use to 
us. It gives us more trouble than it is worth ; for we are hunted 
for the sake of our tails, not for the sake of our flesh or our fur. 
My advice is that every fox should cut his tail off. If we all agree 
to act on this plan, no fox would feel any shame or regret at having 
parted with a member, which exposes the whole of our tribe to so 
much danger.”’ 

4, This speech was received with much applause by most of ‘Nein, 
but not by all ; for an old fox turned to the speaker and said :—‘‘I 
see that you have placed your tail firmly against the trunk of that 
tree. Be so good as to turn yourself round, my dear friend, that 
we may see what sort of a tail you possess, and how en would look 


if you had lost it.” 
5. The fox who had spoken could not refuse to turn round and 


show his hinder parts. The other foxes, when.they saw how ugly — 
he looked without a tail, had a good laugh at their false friend, who 
was thinking of his own appearance, not of theirs, when he called 


them together. 


CHAPTER Til.=ADIECTIV Es. 
§ 1. THE Kinps or ADJECTIVES. 


32. An Adjective qualifies (or adds something to the 


meaning of) a noun. 
33. There are altogether six different kinds of 


Adjectives :— 
(1) Proper: describing a thing by some Proper noun. — 
(2) of Quality: showing of what sort or in what state 2 
thing is. 
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(3) of Quantity: showing how much of a thing is meant. 
(4) of Number: showing how many things there are or 
in what numerical order any of them stands. 
.(5) Demonstrative: showing which or what thing is 
: meant. , 
(6) Distributive: showing that things are take 
separately, or in separate lots. 


Proper Adjectives. 


34. To this class belong all such Adjectives as are 
formed from Proper nouns :— 
_ The Indian plains=the plains of India. 
A Chinese pilgrim=a pilgrim from China. 
An Irish poet=a poet of Ireland. 
A French city =a city of France. 
A Persian poet=a poet of Persia. 
A Muscovite fort=a fort of Muscovy. 
The Turkish empire=the empire of the Turks. 
The Gangetic plain=the plain watered by the Ganges. 
The English language =the language of England. 


Adjectives of Quality or State. 


35. This kind of Adjective qualifies a noun by 
showing the quality or state of the thing named. 
A brave boy, a sick lion, a tame cat, a large field, a black horse. 


Here brave shows the quality of the boy, sick.shows the 
state of the lion, ete. 


Adjectives of Quantity or Degree. 
36. This kind of Adjective qualifies a noun by 
showing the quantity of the thing named, that is, how 
much of the thing is intended. # 


There are very few adjectives of this class, and the 
most common examples are :—Much, little, no, some, any, 
enough, sufficient, all, whole, half. (The word “any” is used 
after “ not.”) 


He had much (a high degree of) pain. 
He ate much (a large quantity of) bread. 
_ He ate Wttle (a small quantity of) bread. 
He walked aii the way (or the whole way) back. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
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He had enough or sufficient bread. 
He did not eat any bread. 


Adjectives of Number. 


37. Numeral adjectives are subdivided into (@) 
Definite, and (0) Indefinite. 

38. Definite Numeral adjectives denote some exact 
number. Those which show how many things there 
are (as two, three, five, etc.) are called Car’-di-nals. 

Those which show in what order a thing stands 
(as second, third, fourth, etc.) are called Or’-di-nals. 


Cardinals. Ordinals. Cardinals. Ordinals. 
One first Eleven eleventh 
Two second Twelve. twelfth 
Three third Thirteen thirteenth 
Four fourth Fourteen fourteenth 
Five fifth Fifteen fifteenth 
Six sixth Sixteen sixteenth 
Seven seventh Seventeen seventeenth 
Hight eighth Highteen eighteenth 
Nine ninth Nineteen nineteenth 
Ten tenth Twenty twentieth 


39. Adjectives which denote number of some kind, 
without saying precisely what the number is, are 
called In-def’-i-nite numerals. 


The most common examples are :—Ali, some, no, many, 
few, more, most, several, sundry. 


All men are mortal. Some men are rich. Wo men are brutes. 
Many men are poor. Few men arerich. Jfore men came to- 
day than yesterday. Most men have to work for their bread. 
Several men came to seeme. Sundry men came to my house. 


Demonstrative Adjectwes. 


40. This kind of Adjective qualifies a noun by 
ager: out or “demonstrating” which thing is meant; 
gs, “this slate,” “yonder house.” 


Hee this points to some slate near at hand ; yond 
points to some house at a distance. 


41. When some particular thing is pointed ont, 
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the adjective is called Def’-i-nite De-mon’-stra-tive ; 


when no particular thing is pointed out, it is called 
In-def’-i-nite. 7 


Definite. Indefinite. 
The, mo ow, ati, 
This, that, these, those, Any, one, certain, some, | 
Yon, yonder, the same, Other, another. 
The other. . 


The adjectives “ this,” “that,” are used only with Singu- 


lar nouns ; “these” and “those” are used only with Plural 
nouns. 


_ “A,” “an,” “another,” “one,” are used only with Singu- 
lar nouns. 


The rest can be used both with Singular and Plural 
nouns. 


Correct the following :-— 


This men have come. Those horse has fallen. He built another 
houses. That wells are dry. These book is mine. 


42. “ The” is often called the Definite article; and 
“a” or “an” the Indefinite. But “the” is only a 
shorter and less precise form of “ this,” “ that,” “ these,” 
etc., and “a” or “an” is a shorter form of “one.” So 
an article is not a distinct part of speech. It isa 
kind of Demonstrative Adjective. 

“A” is always used before a consonant; as, “a fox”; 
before the vowel wu, when wu is sounded as yoo; as, “a 
useful thing”; and before “ one,” as, “a one-eyed man.” 


“ An” is used before a vowel ; as, “an ox”; and before 
silent h, as, “an hour.” 


MNstributiwe Adjectives. 


43. A Distributive Adjective denotes that the 
things named in the sentence are taken singly, sepa- 
rately, or in separate lots. 


The only adjectives of this class are:—Zvery, each, 
either, neither. 
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The two men had each a gun. 

Every man present had a gun. © 

You can take either side that you like. 
He took neither side. 


A Noun used as an Adjective. 
44, A Noun can be used like an Adjective to qualify 


another noun. 
But though it is used like an adjective, it is still a noun, 


and not an adjective. 


Home joys=the joys of home. 
The village watchman=the watchman of the village. 
The summer heat=the heat of summer. 


If a hyphen is put between the two nouns;.as in “ home- 
joys,” then we must parse “ home-joys ” as a compound noun. 
If there is no hyphen, as in “home joys,” then we must 
parse “home” as a noun used like an adjective to qualify 
“joys. 
§ 2. DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

45. The degrees of comparison are three in num- 
ber :—the Pos’-i-tive, the Com-par’-a-tive, and the 
Su-per’-la-tive. 

The Positive denotes the simple quality ; as, “a beautiful 
horse.” 

The Comparative denotes a higher degree of the quality ; 
as, “a more beautiful horse.” 

This is used when fwo things are compared, and shows 
which of the two possesses the quality in a higher degree 
than the other. 

The Superlative denotes the highest degree of the 
quality ; as, “the most beautiful horse.” It is always pre- 
ceded by the Definite article. 

This is used when one thing is compared with all other 
things of the same kind, to show that it possesses the 
quality in a higher degree than all the rest. 

46. Adjectives of one syllable, and some Adjectives 
of two syllables, can form the Comparative by adding 
er or r, and the Superlative by adding esé or st. 
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(a) If the Positive ends in two consonants, or In one 
consonant preceded by a diphthong, er and est are added :—- 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Small smaller smallest 
Thick thicker thickest 
Bold bolder boldest 

— Light lighter lightest 
Short shorter shortest. 
Great greater greatest 
Brief briefer briefest. 
Deep deeper deepest 
Loud louder loudest 


(b) If the Positive ends in one consonant, and the con- 
sonant is preceded by a short vowel, the final consonant is 
doubled, when er and est are added :-— 


* Thin thinner thinnest 
Fat fatter fattest 
Hot’ hotter hottest 
Fit fitter fittest 
Big bigger biggest 
Wet wetter wettest 
Sad sadder saddest 


(c) If the Positive ends in e, only rand sf are added, 


and not er and est -— 


Brave braver bravest 
Wise wiser wisest 
True — truer truest 
Large larger largest 
Fine finer finest 
White whiter whitest 
Tame tamer tamest 


(d) If the Positive ends in y, and the y is preceded by 
a consonant, the y is changed into 7, when er and est are 


added :— 
Happy happier happiest 
ry drier driest 
Merry merrier merriest 
Lazy lazier laziest 


(c) But if the y is preceded by a vowel, the y is not 


changed into 1:— 
Gay 
Grey 


 gayer 


greyer 


D 


gayest 
greyest 
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47, Some Adjectives form their Comparatives and 
Superlatives in an irregular way :-— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Good better best 
Bad, ill, evil worse worst 
Little less least 
Much more most 
Many more most 
Old older, elder oldest, eldest 
Late later, latter latest, last 
Fore former foremost, first 
Hind hinder hindmost 


48. There are six words, which are Adverbs in the 
Positive, but Adjectives in the Comparative and Super- 
lative :— 


Fore further furthest 

Far farther farthest 

In inner innermost, or inmost 
Out outer, utter uttermost, or utmost 
Be-neath nether nethermost 

Up upper uppermost 


Parsing Model (Adjectives and Nouns). 


‘The man, who shot four tigers and two tigresses from an 
alephant’s back on his first day of sport, received much prarse, 
and won the highest honour. 

The—Definite demonstrative adjective, qualifying the noun ‘‘man.” 

Man—Common noun, masculine gender, singular number, nomina- — 
tive case, subject to the verb ‘‘ received.” 

Who— Pronoun. 

Shot—Verb. . 

Four—Numeral adjective, cardinal, qualifying the noun ‘ tigers.” 

Tigers—Common noun, masculine gender, plural number, objective 
case, after the verb ‘‘ shot.” 

And—Conjunction, joining the two nouns ‘‘tigers” and, ‘‘ tigresses.”” 

Two—Numeral adjective, cardinal, qualifying the noun ‘‘tigresses.”’ 

Tigresses—Common noun, feminine gender, plural number, objective 
ease, after the verb ‘‘ shot.” 

From—Preposition, having ‘‘ back” for its object. 

An—Indefinite demonstrative adjective, qualifying the noun 
‘ elephant’s.”’ 

Elephant’s—Common noun, common gender, singular number, pos. 
sessive case. 

Back—Common noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, after the preposition ‘‘ from.” 
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On—Preposition having ‘‘day’”’ for its object. 
His— Pronoun. 
First—Numeral adjective, ordinal, qualifying the noun ‘‘day.” | 
Day—Common noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, after the preposition ‘‘ on.” 
Of—Preposition, having ‘‘sport” for its object. ae 
Sport—Abstract. noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, after the preposition ‘‘ of.” 
Received—Verb. : 
Much—Adjective of quantity, positive degree, qualifying the noun 
** praise.” : | | 
| Trae cutetract noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, after the verb ‘‘ received.”’ 
And—Conjunction, joining the sentence ‘‘received,” etc., to the 
sentence ‘‘ won,” etc... | 
-Won—Verb. | | 
Highest—Adijective of quality, superlative degree, qualifying the 
noun ‘‘ honour.” 
Honour—Abstract noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case after the verb ‘‘ won.” 


(a) In the following sentences pick out every adjective that 
you can find and parse it in the manner shown above. (b) Of 
every adjective give the three degrees of comparison, if the 
adjective is one that can take the forms of Comparative and 
Superlative. (c) If you find any Numeral adjective, mention. 
both the Cardinal and the Ordinal :-— . 


1. Among our foot-footed friends the cow holds a very high rank. 
We intend now to describe the different parts of her body. 

. 2. The cow has a heavier body and shorter legs than the horse. 
She has a short neck and a long tail; the tail has a thick bunch of 
coarse hair at the end of it. 

8. Her head is larger than that of the horse, and her nose is 
wider. Her ears stand out on each side of her head, and above them 
she has a pair of horns that spread out on either side. 

4. Her hoof is not round like that of a horse, but is split into two 
parts, and is, for this reason, called a cloven hoof. 

5. She has a thick coat of hair, which keeps her warm in all but 
the coldest month or months of the winter season. 

6. In the front part of her mouth the cow has six teeth on the 
lower jaw, but none on the upper one. In the place of teeth there 
is a ridge as hard asa bone. The hardness of this bone answers the 
purpose of a set of teeth. ae 

7. In the back part of her mouth she has six broad flat teeth on 
each side of her jaw. With these teeth she chews her food. 

8. Cows are of different colours. .Some are red, some are black, 
some are white, some are brown, and some are spotted or striped. 
I have seen one animal that looked like a black cow wearing a 
white blanket. 3 | 
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9. When the cow eats grass, she first swallows it whole without 
chewing it. When she has swallowed enough, she stands still or lies 
down, and the grass comes up into her mouth in the form of little 
balls. These she chews fine, and then swallows them again. The 


ball that she chews is called a cud. 

10. At night the cows are driven into their sheds and milked. 
In the morning, before they are taken out into the fields, they are 
milked for the second time. 

11. If.there is not enough grass in the pasture, they are fed with 
hay and chopped straw. But cows that are giving milk, and oxen 
that are doing hard work, are sometimes provided with some grain 


also. 
12. When cattle stand or lie on the ground chewing their cud 


under the shade of some leafy tree, there is no other animal that 


seems so mild and so happy. 

13. They avoid great heat, if they can find suitable shelter. If 
there is no tree to which they can go for protection against the heat 
of the midday sun, they will sometimes stand up to their knees in 
water to keep themselves cool, 


CHAPTER IV.—PRONOUNS. 
§ 1. THe Kinps oF PRONOUNS. 


49. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 


To avoid repeating a noun that has been either men- 
tioned before, or is clearly understood already, we put 
another word instead of it; and this word is called a 
Pronoun, because pro- means “ for or instead of.” 

50. The usefulness of pronouns is best seen by 
trying to do without them. 

It would sound very awkward, besides being very 
tedious, if we were forced to repeat the same noun again 
and again. We are saved all this awkwardness by 
_ pronouns :— 7 7 

John saw a snake in the garden, this snake John thought would 


hurt John, unless John killed the snake with a stick, this stick 
John had in John’s hand. 


The nouns in Italics can be replaced by pronouns ; and 
the sentence can be much better expressed as follows :-—- 
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John saw a snake in the garden, which he thought would hurt hom, 
unless he killed dt with a stick which he had in Ais hand. 


Here the words “he,” “him,” and “his” are pronouns 
used instead of “John”; the first “which” is used in- 
stead of “garden” ; the second “which” is used instead 
of “stick”; and “it” is used instead of ‘ snake.” 

‘The great use, then, of a Pronoun is to save the repetition 
of @ noun. 


O1. There are four different kinds of pronouns :— 
(1) Personal; as, J, thou, he, she, etc. 
(2) Demonstrative ; as, this, that, such, one, etc. 
(3) Relative ; as, which, who, that, as, etc. 
(4) Interrogative ; as, who? which? what? 


§ 2. Persona, Pronouns. 


52. The Personal Pronouns are so called, because 
‘they stand for the three persons, viz.— 

(a) The First, which denotes the person speaking ; as, J, 
“we, myself. | 

(b) The Second, which denotes the person spoken to ; 
as, thou, you, thyself. 

(c) The Third, which denotes the person or thing spoken 
of ; as, he, she, it, himself, herself, itself. 


The First Person, Masculine or Feminine. 


Case. : Singular. “Plural. 


Nominative. I We 
Possessive . : My, mine Our, ours 
Objective. : M Us 


The Second Person, Masculine or Feminine. 


Case. | Singular. Plural. 


Nominative . Thou 
Possessive : Thy, thine 
Objective . eat Thee 
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The Third Person of all Genders. 


| Singular. Plural. 


Case, : 
Masculine. Feminine. s Neuter. All Genders. 


Nominative He She ie it They 
Possessive . His Her, hers Its Their, theirs | 
| Objective . Him Her It Them 


03. The Possessive cases of most of these pronouns 
have, as you will have seen, two forms :— 


Singular. Plural. 


| First Form. My Thy Her | Our Your Their 
| Second ,, . Mine Thine Hers] Ours Yours Theirs — 


The first form is used, when it stands before the noun 
with which it is joined :— 
My book, thy book, her book ; our book, your book, their books 
The second form is used, when it stands after the noun, 
or when it is separated from it by some verb on be- 
tween, or when the noun is understood :— 


Your book and mine ; this book is thine; his book and hers ; this 
book is ours ; this book is yours ; this apes is theirs, 


54, When the word “ self” or “own” is added to any 
of the above pronouns, the pronoun is called Re-flex’-ive. 


I. The First Pos: 


‘Case. - Singular. Ploral< 


——— = 


Nom. or Objec. . Myself Ourselves 
Possessive . : My own, mine own Our own 


Eh The ‘Second Person. 


Case. . Singular. | Plural. 


Nom, or Objec.. . Thyself Yourselves 
Possessive Thy own, thine own Your own 
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Ill. The Third Person. 


Singular. 


Masculine. | Feminine. Neuter. | All Genders. 


| Nom.or Odbjec.| Himself Herself Itself Themselves 
Possessive His own Her own Its own | Their own 


Put pronouns in the place of the nouns noted below -— 


(a) I told James that the snake seen by James in the garden would 
do James no harm, if James left the snake alone to go the snake’s own 
way. 

_(6) The girl went into the green field, and there the girl saw the 
sheep and lambs, as the sheep and lambs played about in the field. 

(c) A man brought round some wild beasts for a show. Among 
the beasts there was an elephant. The man threw cakes at the 
elephant, and the elephant caught the cakes in the elephant’s trunk. 

(@) A dog was carrying an umbrella for the dog’s master. Some 
boys tried to take away the wmbrella from the dog. But the 
dog was too quick for the boys. The dog ran past the boys at full 

speed, and carried the umbrella safely out of the boys’ reach. 

(e) When the camel is being loaded, the camel kneels down 80 that 
the load may be put on the camel’s back. The camel loves men, if 
men treat the camel well. 

(f) The bees are flying towards the flowers. The bees suck the 
flowers, and fill the bees’ bags with honey. 

(g) Wolves hunt in large packs, and when wolves are pressed by 
hunger, wolves become very fierce, and will attack men and eat men 
up greedily. - 

_ (h) A horse cannot defend a horse against wolves ; but a horse can 
run from wolves, and wolves are not always able to catch a horse. 


§ 3. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


55. A Demonstrative Pronoun is so called, because 
it demonstrates or points to some noun going before, 
and is used instead of it. This noun is called the 
An’-te-ce’-dent. 

56, The chief pronouns belonging to the class of 
Demonstratives are :—/is, that, these, those ; one, ones, 
none; such. 

The student will have observed that most of these 


words have appeared already in the list of Demonstrative 
Adjectives given in p. 23. Where, then, is the difference ? 
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When they qualify some noun expressed or understood, they 
are Adjectives. 

When they are substitutes Jor some noun expressed or 
understood, they are Pronouns. 


(2) He came to my house one day. 


Here one is an adjective (Indefinite Demonstrative) 
qualifying its noun “ day.” 

(b) Your coat is black ; mine is a white one. 

Here one is a pronoun, which is used instead of the 
previously-mentioned noun “coat,” and is qualified by the 
adjective “ white.” 

57. This, that, these, those.—The uses of these 
words as pronouns, and not as adjectives, can be ex- 
plained under the following heads :— 

(a) When two nouns have been mentioned in a previous 
sentence or clause, “this” has reference to the latter, and 


“that” to the former. 
(1) Work and play are both necessary to health ; this (=play) gives 
us rest, and that (=work) gives us energy. 
(2) Dogs are more faithful animals than cats ; these (=cats) attach 
themselves to places, and those (=dogs) to persons. 
Observe that in the first of these sentences “this” does not 
specify which or what play is meant, and therefore it is not 
a Demonstrative Adjective. It is simply put as a substitute 
for the noun “play,” and therefore it is a Demonstrative 
Pronoun. 
The same explanation holds good for the other examples. 
(6) The word “that,” together with its Plural form ° 
“those,” is used as a substitute for a single noun previously 
mentioned. 
(1) The air of the hills is cooler than that (=the air) of the plains. 
(2) The houses oftherich are larger than those (=the houses) of the poor, 
Observe the word “ that” in the first example does not 
qualify the noun “air” by saying which air or what air, and 
therefore it is not an Adjective. It stands for “air” in 
general and is a substitute for the noun “air,” and there 


fore it is a Pronoun. 
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58. One, ones, none.—When the antecedent noun 
is in the Singular Number, we use “one”; but when 
the antecedent noun is Plural, we use “ ones.” “ None” 
is a shortened form of “ not one.” 


(1) He gained a prize last year; but he did not gain one (=a prize) 
this term. (Singular.) 
(2) There were six lazy boys and four industrious ones (=boys) in 
our class. (Plwral.) ; 
_ (1) You have a book, but I have none (=not one or not a book). 


59. Sueh.—*“< Such” can be substituted for a noun 
in either number. 


(1) He is a judge appointed to hear this case, and as such (=as the 
appointed judge) he will not speak to you before the trial. 
(Singular. ) 

(2) Kings are made such (=kings) by law, and should be obeyed. 
(Plural. ) 


- Examples for Practice. 


Show whether the words printed in Italics are Demonstratwe 
Adjectives or Demonstrative Pronouns :— 


This horse is stronger than that. 

Health is of more value than money ; this cannot give such true 
happiness as that. 

I prefer a white horse to a black one. 

You will repent of this one day, when it is too late. 

The faithfulness of a dog is greater than that of a cat. 

Bring me that book, and leave this where it is. 

The step you have taken is one of much risk. 

The name of éhat man is Wise, and rightly is he called such. 

Prosperous men are much exposed to flattery ; for swch alone can 

_ be made to pay for it. . 

Prosperous men are not always more happy than unlucky ones. 

A pale light, like that of the rising moon, begins to fringe the 
horizon. 

Will you ride this horse or that? 

A stranger could not be received twice as swch in the same house. 

The plan you have chosen does not seem to me to be a wise one. 

One man says this, another that ; whom should I believe ? 


60. Indefinite Demonstrative Pronouns.—Some- 
times Demonstrative pronouns are used indefinitely,— 
that is, they. are not used as substitutes for some noun 

| BE 
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expressly mentioned, but for some noun which can be 
readily understood from the context or from idiom. 


(a) They.—This pronoun is sometimes used for men in 
general, or some person whose name is purposely concealed. 


(1) They say (=men in general say) that.truth and honesty is the 
best policy. 

(2) They told me (=some person or persons, whom I do not wish 
to name, told me) that you were guilty of theft. 


(5) One.—This pronoun is often used in the sense of 
any person or every person. 


One should take care of one’s health= 
A man (any and every man) should take care of his health, 


§ 4, RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


61. A Rel’-a-tive Pronoun is so called, because it 
relates to some noun or other pronoun going before. 

The noun or pronoun going before is called the 
An’-te-ce’-dent. 

62. The Relative pronoun is most commonly ex- 
pressed by “who” or “ which.” | 


Singular ahd Plural. Singular and Plural. 


Mas. and Fem. Neuter. 


Nominative . Who Which 
Possessive : Whose Whose, or of which 
Objective . : Whom Which 


Point out the Antecedent to the Relative pronouns noted 
below -— ; 


(a) We love those persons who are kind to us. 

(6) The pen whose point was broken has been mended. 
(c) The ground which we dig will bear a fine crop. 

(dq) That is the man whom we saw yesterday. 

(e) Is this a dagger which I see before me ? 

(f) We left the house in which we had long lived. 

(g) He lost the box of clothes which I brought. 

(h) The child whose parents are dead is an orphan. — 
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63, The word “who” is used only for persons,—that 
1s, men and women; and is therefore of the masculine, 
feminine, or common gender. 


The word “which” is used for all kinds of living 


things except men and women, and for things without © 
life. 


Correct the mistakes in the Relatives noted below :-— 


The bird who sings. The man which came. The ape who climbs 
the tree. The horse who carried me. The girl which sings. 


64. A Relative pronoun is of the same number, 
gender, and person as the Antecedent; but in case it 
is dependent upon its own sentence. 


Put a Relative pronoun in the place of the Personal pronouns 
noted below -— 


(a) This is the house; Jack built 7¢. 

(6) This book is a good one; I read dé. 

(c) This is the man; I read his book. 

(dq) The boy has come; he lost his hat. 

(e) The girl has come; you were looking for her. 

(f) These are the trees ; their leaves have fallen. 

(g) You built this house ; I lived long in 7. 

(4) These men have fled; the ox was stolen by them, 
(t) Look at those boys ; we read in class with them. 


After you have supplied the Relatiwe pronoun to each of the 
above sentences, show in each sentence whether it is in the 
Nominative, Possessive, or Objective case. 


65. The Relative pronoun in the Objective case can 
be left out, but not in the Nominative or Possessive, 


Supply the Relative pronoun in the following sentences :-— 


(a) The box I bought was soon lost by him. 

(6) The man I met to-day was an old friend. 

(c) These are the only things —— I was looking for. 
(d) This is the book I won as a prize. | 


Show where the Relative is left out in each of the following 
sentences and supply tt -— 
“(a) Be so kind as to pick up the book I dropped. 
“(b) The girl you teach is very clever. 
(c) Have you seen the boy I sent for ? 
“(d) This is the house we lived in. 
~(e) These are the wolves I shot to-day. 
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66. The word “that” is often used for “who,” 
“whom,” or “which,” but never for “whose” :— , 


(a) This is the house that Jack built. 
(>) The man that we were looking for has.come. 
(c) He that fights and runs away 

Will live to fight another day. 
(d) The house that we lived in ht fallen down. 
(e) The horse that carried me here is lame. 
(f) The boy that you promoted is clever. 


In each of the above sentences put “who,” “whom,” or 
“ahich” for “ that.” 

67. Another word used for a Relative Liga is 
“ as aay this is always preceded by “such” or “ the 
same.” It may stand either for a N es or an 
Objective case, but not for a Possessive :— | 


(a) This is not the same book as yours. 
(6) He is not swch a clever student as you are. 


68. The word “ but” (though it is in reality a con- 
junction) can be used in the sense of “who not” or 
“which not.” 


(a) There was no one present, but saw (who did not see) the deed. 
(6) There is no vice so simple, bué may (which may not) become 
serious in time. 


§ 5. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


69. An In’-ter-rog’-a-tive pronoun is one which 
asks a question. | 

(a2) Who spoke? (Nominative case to the verb.) 

(b) Of whom did he speak? (Objective after preposi- 
tion. ) i | 
(c) What did he say? (Objective after verb “say.”) 

_(d) Which of these boys has won the prize? (Which 
boy of these boys, etc.) (Nominative to verb.) 

(¢) Which book is the best? (Nominative to verb). — 

(f) Whose book is that? (Possessive case.) 
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Parsing Model (Pronouns and Nowns). 


I heard my father speak well of the man whom he brought 
to his house. 7 


_ [—Personal pronoun, first person, common gender, singular num- 
ber, nominative case, subject to the verb “‘ heard.” 
Heard—V erb. 
My—Personal pronoun, first person, common gender, possessive 
case. | 
Father—Common noun, masculine gender, singular number, ob- 
jective case, after the verb ‘‘ heard.” 
Speak—V erb. 
Well—Adverb qualifying the verb ‘‘ speak.” 
Of—Preposition haying ‘‘man” for its object. 
- The—Definite Demonstrative adjective qualifying the noun ‘‘ man.” 
Man—Common noun, masculine gender, singular number, obj ective 
case, after the preposition ‘‘ of.” 

Whom—Relative pronoun, having “‘ man” for its antecedent, and 
therefore of masculine gender, singular number, third person. 
Objective case, after the verb ‘‘ brought.” 

He—Personal pronoun, third person, masculine gender, singular 
number, nominative case, subject to the verb ‘‘ brought.” 

Brought—Verb. 

To—Preposition, having ‘‘ house” for its object. 

His—Personal pronoun, third person, masculine gender, singular 
number, possessive case. 

House—Common noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, after the preposition ‘‘ to.” 


In the following sentences pick out every pronoun that you 
can find and parse it in the manner given above. Also pick 
out every Demonstrative adjective that you can find, and say 
why it would be wrong to call a a Demonstrate pronoun. 
To every Relative and every Demonstrative pronown show the 
antecedent :-— 


1. An old man and his son were once driving an ass before them 
towards a market-town, in which they intended to sell the animal 
to any one who would pay them the price that they asked for it. 

2. ‘*Have you no more sense,” said a passer-by, “‘than for you 
and your son to trudge on foot, and let your ass go forward carrying 
no burden on its back? It might at least carry one of you. Noone 
sees you but thinks how foolish you are.” 

3. So the man put his son on the ass’s back, and they went on 
again, the old man walking behind. ‘‘ You lazy young rascal!” 
said the next person whom they met; ‘‘such a strong young fellow 
as you are ought to be ashamed to ride and let an old man such as 
your father is walk behind you.” 

4. On hearing these words the old man took the boy down and 
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mounted the ass himself. Two women passed soon after, and one 
said to the other, speaking loud enough to be heard across the road : 
*‘Took at that selfish old fellow riding on in front, while his little 
son follows after on foot, so tired that he can scarcely drag himself 
along.” 

5. The old man thereupon took up the boy behind him. The 
next traveller that they met asked the old man, ‘‘ Whose ass is 
that?” ‘*I am the owner,” said the old man. ‘‘No one would 
think so,” said the traveller, ‘‘from the way in which you use it. © 
You are better able to carry the poor animal yourselves than the 
animal is to carry both of you at once.” 

6. So the old man tied the ass’s legs to a long pole, and he and 
his son shouldered the pole and staggered along as well as they 
could under the burden, until they came in sight of ‘the market- 
town in which the ass was to be sold. 

7. In that fashion they entered the town. Here, however, they 
had the same trouble as they had had before; for their appearance 
caused so much amusement, that the children in the street ran 
behind laughing and making fun of them, while the men and women 
whom they passed jeered at them and said, ‘‘ Which is the bigger 
fool of the two—the old man or his son ?” 

8. By this time the old man was vexed beyond endurance. As 
they were passing over a bridge, under which a river was flowing, 
he gave a signal to his son, and they threw the ass into the river, 
leaving any one to take possession of the animal who cared to have it. 

9. He then took his son by the arm, and said, ‘‘ Come along, my 
boy. Let us turn round and go home again. Whatever we do, we 
are laughed at. It is impossible to please everyone. We ought to 
have followed our own judgment and left other people to say or 
think whatever they liked.” 


CHAPTER V.—VERBS. 
§ 1. THz Kinps or VERBS. 


70. A Verb is a word by means of which we can 
say something about a person or thing. 

71. The word or collection of words denoting the 
person or thing about which something is said is 
called the Subject :— 


(1) He sat in the shade. 
(2) Whether we shall succeed or not is uncertain. 


In (1) the Subject is the pronoun ‘‘he.” In (2) the 
Subject is the sentence “‘ whether we shall succeed or not.” 
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72. Verbs are subdivided into three main classes :— 


I. Transitive. 


Il. Intransitive. 
Iif. Auxiliary. 


Verbs which are not used in all the moods and 


- tenses are called “ Defective.” 


73. A verb is Transitive, if the action does not stop 
with the doer, but passes from the doer to an object :— 


(1) The man killed a snake. + 
(2) I do not know whether he has come. 


In example (1) “snake” is the Object to the verb 


killed.” ih example (2) the sentence “whether he has 
come” is the Object to the verb ‘“ know.” 

74. A verb is Intransitive, when the action stops with 
the doer, and does not pass from the doer to an object :— 

Men sleep to preserve life. | 

Sleep what? This is nonsense. No Object can come 
after such a verb as “sleep,” and therefore “sleep” is an 
Intransitive verb. 

75. An Auxiliary verb is one which helo to form 
a tense or mood of some other verb; as— 


I shalZ sleep. He will work. I have come. Did you speak ? 
Does he learn? He would learn, if he were properly taught. 


Note.—The verb that is helped by the Auxiliary is called the Prin- 
cipal verb. Thus ‘‘sleep” (in the first of the above examples) is the 
Principal verb, and shad/ is the Auxiliary, 


76. There are some verbs which, without any 
change of form, can be Transitive or Intransitive 
according to the sense; as— 


We must now return (go back) to our house. (Jntransitive.) 
We must return (give back) the book at once. . (Z'ransitive.) 


Intransitive. Transitive. 
The tree shakes with the wind. The wind shakes the tree. 
He burnt with rage. The fire burnt up the house. 
Let us stop here a little. Do not stop me. 
School opens at ten o’clock. They open the doors at nine. 
The day breaks at six. A man breaks stones with a ham-~ 


{ mer. 
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Intransitive. Transitive. 

He drew near to me. The ox drew this cart. 

Move_on a little faster. , Move away this stone. . 
School broke up at three. He broke up the meeting. 

The mouse stea/s into its hole. The mouse steals food. 

Let us bathe here. They bathe him in warm water. 
The ball rod/s down the hill. He rolls a ball down the hill. 
The coat is hanging up. He is hanging up the coat. 

The boiler has burst. He burst the door open. 

Bats hide during the day. Bad men hide their faults. 

He turned to me and spoke. He turned me out of the room. 
He doubted about this. He doubted the truth of my word. 


The ship drives before the storm. The storm drives the ship. 
Rain drops from the sky. ” They drop the boat into the water. 


77. There are a few words which have one form 
for the Transitive and another for the Intransitive ce 


Intransttive. _ Transitive. 
The tree falls on the ground. He felis the tree with an axe. 

The sun will rise at six. I cannot raise this stone. 
The cow des on the grass. The man days down his coat. 
We must not sit here... He set the books in order. 
The fish did not bite to-day. We did not bait them properly. 
The enemy quatled. ) He quelled the enemy. 
He did not fare well. He did not ferry me across. 


The Transitive verbs in the above examples are 
sometimes called the causal forms of the Intransitive 


Ones -— 


He fells=he causes to fall. 
He raises =he causes to rise. 
He lays=he causes to lie. 

He sets=he causes to sit. 

He baits=he causes to bite. 
He quells=he causes to quail. 
He ferries=he causes to fare. 


‘78. The Double Object.— Some Transitive verbs 
take two Objects after them, one of which ts the name of 
some thing, and the other of some person. | 

The thing named is called the Direet object; the 
person named is called the Indirect object. . 

Most of the verls \.iich take two Objects are shown in 

the following examples :— : 


Bring me that book. I forgave him his faults. We allowed him 
two rupees. We envy him his good luck. He taught me English. 
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He refused me the loan of a book. I have asked youa question. You 
answered me nothing. They gave the boy a prize.. They sent the boy 
a book. They lent.me ten rupees. He owed me twelve rupees. The © 
man told me the story. He showed me the way. He at them all his 
wealth. They played hima trick. Hepromised me hishelp. He saved. 
me much grief. They sold him two horses. He bowght me one horse. 


Point out. the Direct and Indirect objects in each of the above 
sentences. 
79. An Intransitive verb, which makes a complete 


sense, 1s said to be a verb of Complete Predication. 


The boy laughs. Lions roar. All’ menssleep, Kittens mew. 
Snakes crawl. | 


80. An Intransitive verb, which does not make a 
complete sense, but requires some word or words to 
be added for this purpose, is said to be a verb of 
Incomplete Predication. | 

The word orphrasesoadded is calledthe Complement, 
and this may be in seven different forms, as below: 


Subject and Verb. Complement. 
A horse is ananimal . . Nown. 
Our dog has grown old its. ; . Adjective. 
That man seems oo red . Participle. 
A thief always lives Bitear ys . Prep. with O67. 
The child does not seem to sleep 3 . Lnfin. Verb, 
The results will soon be out... ; ; . Adverb. 
Our hope is that prices will fall . Clause. 


81. A Transitive verb, which does not make a 
complete sense by mentioning its object, but requires 
some Complement to be added after the object, is 
called Factitive. oe 

The Complement of a Factitive verb may be in the 


¢ o,e 
same seven forms as the Complement of an Intransitive 
verb. 


Subject. Verb. Object. Complement. 
They maa? < him king ; «| ANODE, 
I considered the book useless . . Adjective. 
The news _ left him disappointed . Participle. 
He put the engine outoforder . Prep. with Obj. 
They ordered him to be punished Infinitive. 
They found the man asleep . . Advert, 
We have made him what heis . Clause. 


F 
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Note.—When the Complement comes after an Intransi- 
tive verb, it is called a Subjective Complement, because it 
relates to the Subject. 

When the Complement comes after a Transitive verb, it 
is called an Objective Complement, because it relates to 
the Object. 

82. The Relative pronoun as Object to a Transitwe 


verb is often left out in English. 

This is so common, that the student, on being 
asked whether the verb before him is Transitive or In- 
transitive, should be always on his guard, and think 
before he speaks. 

The books I bought cost three rupees. 

Here “books” is the Subject to the verb “cost” ; and 
“which” is the Object (understood) to the Transitive verb 
“bought.” 

The house he occupied last year has fallen down. 

Here “house” is the Subject to the verb “has fallen,” 
and “which” is the Object (understood) to the Transitive 
verb “ occupied.” 

Pick out the verbs in the following sentences, and say what 
word is the Subject and what the Object to each of them. If 


the Object 1s omitted in any instance, supply wt -— 


The box I had was soon lost. These are the very things I wanted. 
‘The man I met to-day was an old friend. Where is the book that I 
won as a prize? Be so kind as to pick up the book I dropped. The 
girl you teach is very clever. Have you seen the boy I sent for? 
‘This is the house we occupied last year. Look at the four wolves I 
have shot to-day. 


S 2. Moop, NUMBER AND Pak cow. TENSE, VOICE. 
Mood. 
83. A Mood denotes the mode or manner of the 


-action expressed by the verb. 
84. There are four Moods, three of which are 
.called the Fi/-nite moods, and the fourth the In-fin’-i- 


tive. 
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(a) The three Finite moods :— 
1. In-dic’-a-tive. 
2. Im-per’-a-tive. 
3. Sub-june’-tive. 
(b) The In-fin’-i-tive mood. 


85. In the Indicative mood we assert or indicate an 


action as a fact; as, “ He comes,” “he came,” “he will 
come.” 


In the Imperative we command or advise an action ; 
as, “Come thou,” “come you,” or “ come.” 
In the Subjunctive mood we suppose or desire an 


action; as, “If he come or should come.” “May he 
come !” 


In the Infinitive mood we neither assert, nor com- 
mand, nor suppose, but simply name an action; as, 
“to come.” 


Point out the Mood of each of the verbs noted below :-— 


Come and tell me what you have heard. If you should be at home 
when I cal/ at your house, I shall be glad. He came to my house at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. You will be killed, if that stone falls 
upon your head. Why were these books brought to me? My father 
will not return for some time. If he should return to-morrow, I shall 
be much surprised. Will you come soon to see me? To stay awake 
at night ts bad for health. He told them ¢o call for him at four 
o'clock. Put away the books, and shwt the door of the room. 


Number and Person. 


86. Number and Person.—The number and person 
of a Finite verb depend upon the nature of its Subject. 

EA a) If the subject is Singular, the verb must be Singular ; 

“Rain is falling.” 

@) If the subject is Plural, the verb must be Plural ; 

“Raindrops are falling.” 

ak If the subject is in the First person, the verb must 
be in the First person ; as, “ I love,” “we come.’ 

(d) If the subject is in the Second person, the verb must 
be in the Second person ; as, “Thou lovest,” “you come.” 
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(e) If the subject is in the Third person, the verb must 
be in the Third person ; as, ‘‘ He loves,” “the teacher has 
come.” 

Hence arises the following rule :—A Finite verb must be 
in the sume number and person as its Subject. 


Point out the Number and Person of every verb in the follow- 


mg sentences :— 

The cow ts a quiet and useful animal. Oxen draw the plough. I 
see four men coming. They see the sun rising. We see the hills in 
the distance. Thou art the wisest man in the room. The horse 
carries its rider. Four men carry the palanquin. That the horse is 
lame is seen by all of us. How to do this was not understood. 


Tense. 


87. Tense denotes the time of an action, and its 
degree of completeness. The verb may tell you— 

(a) That an action is done at the Present time; as, 
“ He sees a star.” 

(b) That an action was done in the Past time; as, “He 
saw a star.” | 

(c) That an action will be done in the Future time; as, 
‘He will see a star.” 

A verb, then, has three main times or tenses, viz. 
the Present, the Past, and the Future. 

88. To each tense there are four different forms :— 

I. Indefinite, which denotes Present, Past, or Future 
time in its simplest form ; as, “I love,” “I loved,” “I shall 
love.” ; | 
II. Continuous, which denotes that the event (in 
Present, Past, or Future time) is still continwing or not yet 
complete; as, “Iam loving,” “I was loving,” “I shall be 
loving.” (Hence this is sometimes called the Imperfect.) 

Ill. Perfect, which denotes that the event (in Present, 
Past, or Future time) is in a complete or perfect state; as, 
‘““T have loved,” “I had loved,” “I shall have loved.” 

IV. Perfeet Continuous, which combines the meanings 
af the two preceding forms; as, ‘I have been loving,” “J 
had been loving,” “I shall have been loving.” 
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Voice. 

89. A Transitive verb has two voices, the Active 
and the Passive. 

90. A verb is in the Active voice when the person 
or thing denoted by the Subject acts or is active. 
A verb is in the Passive voice when the person or 
thing denoted by the Subject does not act, but suffers 
the action done by something or by some one. 


(a) Active Voice.—* He kills a snake.” Here some one 
acts ; that is, he does something ; he kills a snake. 

(db) Passive Voice.—‘ A snake is killed by him.” Here 

a snake suffers the action done to it by some one. 


S 3. INDICATIVE Moop. 


91. The three Tenses and twelve forms of a verb in 
theIndicative mood are shown in the following table:— 


I. Active Voice. 


Form. Present Tense. Past Tense. Future Tense. 
1. Indefinite I love I loved I shall love 
2. Continuous Iam loving I was loving I shall be loving 
3. Perfect I have loved I had loved I shall have loved 
4. Perfect Con- I have been I had been loving I shall have been 

tinwous loving loving 

Il. Passwe Voice. 

Form. Present Tense. Past Tense. Future Tense. 
1. Indefinite Iam loved I was loved I shall be loved 
2. Continuous I am being loved I was being loved (Wanting) 
3. Perfect I have been loved I had been loved I shall have been 
4. Perfect Con- loved 

tinuous (Wanting) (Wanting) (Wanting) 


92. The Present, Past, and Future tenses (Inde- 
finite) are declined in the following form, for all 
numbers and persons :— 


I. Active Voice. 
Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
lst Person I love We love 
ond — 4; Thou lovest Ye or you love 


3rd, He loves or loveth They love 
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Past Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1st Person I loved We loved 
and sy; Thou lovedst Ye or you loved 
a) in He loved They loved 

Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 
lst Person I shall love We shall love 
Qnd  & Thou wilt love They or you will love 
Bra. ys He will love They will love . 


N.B.—It should be carefully noted that shall is the Auxiliary verb 
used in the first person, Future, and wid/ in the second and third 
persons. 

If we change the place of these Auxiliaries, they become Principal 
verbs, and express something more than future time. Thus ‘‘I weld 
go” means ‘‘I intend to go,” which is something more than simple 
futurity. Again, if we say ‘‘ you shall go,” or ‘‘he shall go,” this 
expresses a command, ‘‘you are ordered to go,” ‘‘he is ordered to go.” 


Il. Passive Vovee. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
lst Person Iam loved We are loved 
2a © 3, Thou art loved Ye or you are loved 
Ba 5 He is loved They are loved 

Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 
1st Person I was loved We were loved 
Qnd y, Thou wast loved Ye or you were loved 
S70, He was loved They were loved 

Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 
1st Person I shall be loved We shall be loved 
one os Thou wilt be loved Ye or you will be loved 
Sa ee He will be loved They will be loved 


93. The Present tense in the Active voice can also 
be formed by “do,” and the Past by “did.” The words 
do and did belong to the class of “ auxiliary ” or helping 
verbs. 

This form is used for three purposes :— 

(a) For the sake of emphasis ; as, “I do love,” “I did 


love.” 
(b) For the sake of bringing in the word “not”; as, 
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“T do not love” (which is better than saying “I love not ”) ; 
“T-did not love” (which is better than “I loved not”). 

(c) For the sake of asking a question; as, “Does he 
love?” ‘Why did he love?” “Did he not love ?” 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1st Person Ido love We do love 
a Thou dost love Ye or you do love 
ord 3; He does love They do love 
Past Tense. 
: Singular. Plural. 
lst Person I did love We did love 
24) a Thou didst love Ye or you did love 
i ae He did love They did love 


94. Whenever do or did is used for asking a ques- 
tion, the noun or pronoun that stands as the subject 
to the verb is placed after the do or did, and not 
before it; as— 

Dol love? Did he not love? (Questzon.) 

But whenever do or did is used for the sake of 
emphasis or with not, the noun or pronoun stands 
before the verb, and not after it; as— | | 

Ido not love. (Negative.) I dolove. (Hmphasis.) 


Correct the following :-— 


Loved he not? Came he? He not saw this book. He reads not 
his book with care. They not slept well last night. They broke not 
the slate, but he broke it. You notread your book well. This letter 
came for me to-day or yesterday? It came not to-day, but yesterday. 
You not finished reading the letter ? 


95. When a sentence is changed from the Active 
form to the Passive, the object to the Active verb 
becomes the subject to the Passive verb. 


Object to Active Verb. Subject to Passive Verb. 
The king expelled the thief. The thiefwas expelled by the king. 
We drove him out of the house. He was driven out by us. 
We need six camels for our work. Six camels are needed by us. 
Brutes cannot make tools. ~ Tools cannot be made by brutes. 
I have lost six sheep. Six sheep have been lost by me. 
God will bless good men.. Good men will be blessed by God. 
Have you shut the door? Has the door been shut by you ? 


I am cooking food. Food is being cooked by me. 
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(a) Change the following sentences from the Active to the 


Passwe :-— 

A cat chased a mouse, and a dog chased the cat. He wei six — 
~ apples for me. The lower animals do not need tools. But they 
possess limbs as useful to them as tools. Man alone knows how to 
make tools. God has given no such mind to other animals. We must 
find out the reasons of things. This king conquered that. Who 
made you and all the world ? 


(b) Change the following sentences from Passive to Active. ce 
The shops are closed by all the dealers. This book was brought 
here by my servant. The roof of the house was blown off by the 
wind. The ripening wheat was destroyed by a storm of hail. The 
- soil of India is made fertile by the annual rains. That fine tree was 
split by lightning. The walls of the house were cracked by an earth- 
quake in several places. The men were ordered by the king’s mes- 
sengers to go away. Four men must be sent by us to the market. 
How to spell, read, and write is known by man alone. His death 
“was bewailed by all of us. 


§ 4. IMPERATIVE Moon. 


96. The Imperative mood is used only in the 
Present Tense, and only in the Second person. The 
Personal pronoun that forms the subject is usually left 


out. 
Singular. Plural. 
| Speak, or speak thou. Speak, or speak you, or speak ye. 
97. The chief uses of the Imperative mood are to 


express (a) command, (b) precept, or (c) entreaty. 


(a) Command -— 
Speak,—or I fire. 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.— Milton. 
(b) Precept or Invitation :-— 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and be wise.— 
Old Testament. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged.—New Testament. 
(c) Entreaty or Prayer :-— 


Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.—Lord’s Prayer. 
Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.—New 

Testament. 


93. ‘The Imperative mood is sometimes used to 
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express a Supposition, in which case it has the same 
force as the Subjunctive mood :— 


Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves 
(=If you take care of the pence, the pounds will, etc.). 


99. When the word “not” is used with an Im- 


perative verb, the Imperative is usually formed by the 
jAuxihiary “ do. : 


Older Form. Corrected Form. 
Fear not. Do not fear. 
- Come not here. Do not come here. 
Taste not that food. Do not taste that food. 


100. Sometimes, even when the verb is Affirma- 
tive, the Imperative is formed by “do,” for the sake of 
giving more force or emphasis to an entreaty. But — 
this occurs only in colloquial English. 


Do come out with me, before the rain begins to fall. 
Do leave off making that noise. 


§ 5. SuBJUNCTIVE Moon. 


101. The Subjunctive mood is so called, because. 
it is generally subjoined to some other sentence, and 
seldom stands alone. _ 

102. The Present, Past, and Future tenses (In- 
definite) are declined as follows in the Active voice :-— 


Present Tense. 


. Singular. Plural. 
lst Person IfIlove . If we love 
a ewe If thou love (rare) If you love 
STO: 5 If he love (rare) If they love 
Past Tense. 
| Singular. Plural. 
lst Person If I loved If we loved 
2 a If thou lovedst If you loved 
ord . 5; If he loved If they loved 
os Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 
1st Person If I should love If we should love 
2nd ,, If thou shouldst love If ye or you should love 
3rd 


a If he should love If they should love 
G 
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But the forms thou love, he love, Subjunctive, are going 


more and more out of use; and the forms of the Indicative 
mood are now generally used in their place ; as, “if thou 
lovest” (instead of “if thou love”); “if he loves » (instead 
of “if he love”). The form “af thou lovedst” (Indic.) has 
entirely superseded the older form “if thou loved” (Subj.). 


103. The verb “to de” has retained the Subjunctive 


lst Person 
2nt ., 
BTA. \,, 


lst Person 
2nd ,, 
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1st Person 


Py 
ora) s, 


forms in a more marked and complete way than any 
other verb :— 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
If I be If we be 
If thou be If ye or you be 
If he be * If they be 
Past Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 
If I were If we were 
If thou wert If ye or you were 
If he were If they were 
Future Tense. 
Singular. Flural. 
If I should be If we should be 
If thou shouldst be If ye or you should be 
If he should be If they should be 


The forms of the Past and Future tenses are still in 


common use. 
common, and those of the Indicative mood are sometimes 
used instead of them. 


The forms of the Present tense are not so 


104. The forms for the Continuous and Perfect 


tenses in the Active voice are shown below :— 


Continuous. Perfect. 
Present IfT be loving If I have loved 
Past * IfI were loving If I had loved 


Future IfI should be loving If I should have loved 
105. In ‘the Passive voice the only tenses of the 


Subjunctive mood that are in ordinary use are the 
Indefinite and the Perfect :— 


Indefinite. Perfect. 
Present If I be loved If I have been loved 
Past If I were loved If I had been loved 


Future Wf I should be loved If I should have been loved 
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The Uses of the Subjunctive Mood. 


106. The Indicative mood expresses a fact and 
sometimes a condition; the Imperative expresses an 
order ; the Subjunctive anything except a fact or an 
order, such as a@ purpose, a wish, or a condition. 


(1) A Purpose. 
When the Subjunctive mood is used in the sense of 
purpose, the verb is preceded by the conjunction that or 


lest (lest-= that not) and the tenses are formed by the help 
of the Auxiliary verbs may, might, or should. 


Indicative. Subjunctive ; Purpose. 
Present (1 give you a prize, that you may work well again. 
or lest you should lose it. 
Future ee) your book, that you may not lose it. 
(1 gave you a prize, that you might work well again. 
Past lest you should lose it. 
oa book, that you might not lose it. 
(2) A Wish. | 


Thy kingdom come=may thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done=may thy will be done. 

I wish that he were as clever as his sister. 
God save the queen. Long dive the king. 


(3) Condition and its Consequence. 


A Present or Future condition can be expressed in 
four different ways, all equivalent. The verb in the 
consequence has shall or should in the first person, and 
will or would in the second and third. 


First Sentence: Condition. Second Sentence : Consequence. 


Present If I meet him, I shall know him at once. 
eG If I met him, 


Future ' i B im I should know him at once. 
erdto Ric | — 
4 ‘Ry VAM Tune 
eae ae been in his at Bee Soe Ny ee 


4 ilies kd BRoa Rey 
The iff when followed by #n/@ueiliapy, can be left out. 


Present 
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Future \ 
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Parsing Model (Verbs in any of the Finite Moods). 
(1) This gentleman had a fine house :-— 


Had—vVerb transitive, third person, singular number, past tense 
(indefinite), indicative mood, active voice of the verb “to have,” agree- 
ing with its subject ‘‘ gentleman.” 


(2) The horse was taken to the stable pee 


Was taken—Verb transitive, third person, singular number, past 
tense (indefinite), indicative mood, passive voice of the verb “‘ to 
take,” agreeing with its subject ‘‘ horse.” 


(3) The man and his friend walked into the field :— 


Walked—Verb intransitive, third person, plural number, past 
tense (indefinite), indicative mood of the verb ‘‘to walk,” agreeing 
with its two subjects ‘‘man” and ‘ friend.” 


(4) I have long been absent from home :— 


Have been—Verb intransitive, first person, singular number, 
present perfect tense, indicative mood of the verb ‘‘ to be,” agreeing 
with its subject ‘‘ I.” 

(5) I shall go home, but you will stop here :— 

Shall go—Verb intransitive, first person, singular number, future . 
tense, indicative mood of the verb ‘‘to go,” agreeing with its sub- 
geck *‘ I.” 

Will stop—Verb intransitive, second person, singular number, 
future tense, indicative mood of the verb ‘‘to stop,” agreeing with 
its subject ‘‘ you.” 

(6) Take a seat on this bench -— 

Take—Verb transitive, second person, singular number, imperative 
mood of the verb ‘‘to take,” agreeing with its subject ‘‘thou”’ or 
‘“you”’ understood. 


(7) Were I in his place, I should pay the debt -— 

Were—Verb intransitive, first person, singular number, past 
tense, subjunctive mood of the verb ‘‘to be,” agreeing with its 
subject ‘‘1.”’ 

Should pay—Verb transitive, first person, singular number, future 
tense, subjunctive mood of the verb” ‘‘to pay” agreeing with its 
subject ‘‘I.” 


(8) When he had found his friend, they were much 
pleased -— , 


Had found—Verb transitive, third person, singular number, past 
perfect tense, indicative mood, active voice of the verb ‘‘to find,” 
agreeing with its subject ‘‘ he.” 

Were pleased—Verb transitive, third person, plural number, past 
tense (indefinite), indicative mood, passive voice of the verb ‘‘te 
please,” agreeing with its subject “‘ they.” 
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In the following sentences pick out every verb that you can 
find in the Indicative, Imperative, or Subjunctive mood, and 
parse it in the manner shown in the above examples. 


1. Down in a pleasant valley, near a prattling stream that turned 
a mill, a rich man had bought a fine farm, where he dwelt at his 
ease and had all the comforts that wealth brings to its possessor. 
He was a lawyer who had come from a neighbouring town, where 
he had gained a great deal of money by the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

2. One day, as this gentleman was sitting at breakfast, a visitor 
was announced, and orders were given that he should be admitted. 
He proved to be an old farmer who had lived for many years in the 
same valley. He took the seat that was offered him, and began at 
once to make known the purpose for which he had come. 

3. ‘It is a very disagreeable and unfortunate affair that has 
brought me to see you, worthy sir,” he began, ‘‘and my only con- 
solation in the matter is that what has occurred has been through no 
fault of mine. Of this you may be certain.” i 

4. ‘*Tell me, I pray you,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ what has happened.” 
‘¢Well, sir,” said the farmer, ‘‘it is a very unpleasant affair. I 
would have given a good deal rather than that such an unlucky event 
should have taken place. But, as I said before, it has not happened 
through any fault of mine.” 

5. **But, my good friend,” repeated the lawyer, ‘* you do not tell 
me what has happened.” ‘‘Then, I must tell you, sir, in spite of 
the pain that it gives me todoso. Last night my bull gored an ox 
belonging to you, and this morning the ox died from the effects of 
the wound. I have come to ask you what Iam todo. How am I to 
make good the damage done to you?” 

6. ‘‘I have always considered you to be a very sensible man,” said 

- the lawyer, ‘‘and I have a great regard for your judgment. Now I 
‘see that you are also a just man, and I value you so much the more 
in consequence. I shall take one of your oxen in return for the one 
that has been killed by your bull, and I believe you will consider 
that to be just to me as well as fair to yourself.” 

7. ‘What you have: decided on is perfectly fair and just in 
principle,” said the farmer. ‘“‘ But what was I saying? - I have made 
a blunder. It was not my bull that gored your ox, but your bull 
that gored mine, and.so mine is the ox that has died, not yours. I 
will accept an ox from you to compensate me for the one that I 
have lost.” 

8. The lawyer was startled at this sudden change in the situation. 
He pulled himself up and said in a pompous tone of voice, ‘‘ Ah, that 
is a very different matter. I will investigate the affair, and if I find 
that (eae 

9. “If,” said the farmer, interrupting him: ‘‘You would not 
have used that word if, had you been as ready to dojustice to others 
as you are to demand it yourself.” | ne 
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Exercises in the Future Tense, Indicative Mood. 


(a) Insert the proper form of Future in the places where 
the verb is indicated in brackets. 


1. I hope we (be) in time to catch the first train. 

2. I believe that we (see) the procession after all. 

3. The time (come), when you (see) the force of my words. 

4. He not (fail) to fulfil his promise ; there is no fear. 

5. We (be) very glad to see him, if only he (come). 

6. Our country (fight) to the bitter end ; we (fear) nothing, 
7. [expect we (have) a better leader than you (have). 

8. As soon as he hears the result, he (send) us a report of it. 
9. A disappointed man often (raise) the ery of ‘sour grapes.” 
10. I don’t know how we (get) our money back. 


(b) Correct the misuse of “ shall” or “will,” if you can 
find any in the following sentences. (Observe the Italics.) 


1, It may be hoped that such a thing shal/ not happen again. 

2. A few years hence we shail find him very much improved. 

3. It shall go hard with our generals, if they are misjudged by 
their fellow-countrymen. 

4. We expect that the king shall do what is needed. 

5. If the rain falls in time, our countrymen wi// not suffer. 

6. Who can tell what shall be the greatest event this year ? 

7. We will not be surprised, if the Queen’s visit to Ireland marks 
the beginning of a new era of concord. 

8. They hope that the book which they are about to publish shail 
satisfy the public. , 

9. These little faults wi? not displease anyone who turns to thi 
book for information and advice. 

10. I feel assured that I wild not be misunderstood. 

11. The money has been stolen, but the owner thinks he shald get 
it back in a day or two, 


(c) Reproduce the following sentences so as to bring out the 
full force of ‘‘ shall” or *‘ will” whenever either of these words 
is used in a sense that denotes something more than Future 
time. (Observe the Italics.) 


. The time will come when you shal7 hear me. 
I will not consent to that whatever you may say. 
‘*Rome shall perish,” said the Druid ; ‘‘ her fate is sealed.” 
If you take a man’s life, you shall be hanged. | 
. Thou shalé not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
. He shall receive his prize to-morrow, and I hope that he wil? 
be satisfied with it. 
7. ‘*I will be drowned, nobody shall save me,” said a man who 
was bent on destroying his own life. 
8. The parcel shali be delivered at your door this evening. 
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§ 6. INFINITIVE Moon. 


107. The Infinitive mood is not preceded by any 
Subject, and therefore it has no number and no 
person. | 


108. The forms of the Infinitive mood are four in 
number :— 


Form. ; Active Voice. Passive Voice. 
Peiewe Indefinite . Tosend To be sent 
Continuous . To be sending (Wanting) 
Past ee .  . To have sent To have been sent 
Perf. Contin.... To have been sending (Wanting) 


There is no form of Future tense in -the Infinitive 
mood. eee a 

Future time in the Infinitive mood can be expressed 
only by some phrase ; as “to be about to send”; “to be 
on the point of sending”; “to be going to send.” 


109. Omission of “ to.’—The word “to” is usually 
the sign of the Infinitive mood. But there are some 
verbs which take the Infinitive after them without 
the. oie. 


(a) Most of these verbs occur in the following ex 

amples :— _- 
I hear thee speak (to speak) of a better land. 

I saw him take (to take) aim with his bow. 

You need not send (to send) those books to me. 

I feel the cold air strike (to strike) against my face. 

He dared not say (to say) this in open day. 

He made me come (to come) and sit (to sit) beside him. 

I let him go (to go) back to his own house. 

They bade me tell (to tell) them the right road. 

We watched him go (to go) and come (to come). 

We beheld the fish rise (to rise). 

I have known him laugh (to laugh) for nothing. 


* 


After the verb dare the to must be expressed, 
unless this verb is followed by not :— 


I dare (have the courage) to do this anywhere. 
I dare not do this in open day. 
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(6) The “to” is also left out after the Auxiliary verbs, 
and after all the Defective verbs except ought. 
He shall go equads He is ordered to go. 


I can go », Lam able fo go. 

I could go », I was able to go. 

I should go »,  Lought fo go. 

I must go », Lam compelled fo go. 
I may go », Lam permitted to go. 
I might go 5, 1 was permitted to go. 
I will go ,. Lam willing fo go. 

I would go ,, I was willing to go. 

I do go agate 

I did go ao eewent, 


The Uses of the Infinitwe Mood. 
110. There are two main uses of the Infinitive 
mood :— 
I. The Simple or Noun-Infinitive. 
Il. The Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive. 


111. The Simple or Noun-Infinitive may be used 
(a) as the Subject to a verb, (0) as the Object to a Tran- 
sitive verb, or (c) as the Complement to an Auxiliary 
verb, or an Intransitive verb, or a Factitive verb. 

(a) Subject to a verb :— 


To err (=error) is human ; to forgive (= forgiveness) is divine. 
To die (=death) is the common lot of man. 


(b) Object to a Transitive verb :— 


They expect to succeed (=success). A good man does not fear to 
die (=death). 


(c) Complement to Auxiliary, Intransitive, or Factitive 
verbs :— 


He appears to be a wise man. (Jntrans.) 
We considered him to be the best in the class. (Factit.) 
I did go; I should go; I may go; I might go, etc. (Auzil.) 


112. The Gerundial Infinitive qualifies a verb, a 
noun, or an adjective, and usually in the sense of 
purpose :-— 

(a) After a verb :— 


He came fo see (=for the purpose of seeing) the sport. 
The book was sent to be given (=for the purpose of being given) as 
a prize. | ; 
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(>) After a noun :-— 

We have no water to drink. 
Give him a chair fo s7¢ on. 

Here “to drink” qualifies the noun “water” as an 
adjective would do, by showing the purpose for which the 
water will be used, and hence the kind of water. ‘To sit 
on” qualifies the noun “ chair” in the same kind of way. 

(c) After an adjective :— 

| He is quick fo hear and slow to speak. 

“Quick” in what respect or for what purpose? To 
hear. a‘ 

“Slow” in what respect or for what purpose? ‘To 
speak. 

Note. —The Gerundial Infinitive, when it comes after a verb or after 


‘an adjective, is sometimes used in the sense of cawse or reason, and 
not always in the sense of purpose :— 


He wept to see that shocking sight. 
I was sorry to hear such bad news. 
“Wept” from what cause? At seeing that shocking 
sight. 
“Sorry” for what reason? At hearing such bad news. 


113. There are two more uses of the Infinitive, 
which are rather common :— 


_ (a) For the sake of bringing in a Parenthesis,—that is, 
a phrase inserted into the middle of a sentence for explain- 
ing something :— 

I am,—to tel/ you the truth,—quite tired of this work. 

They were thunderstruck,—so to speak,—on hearing this news. 


Note.—In all such cases, the Infinitive is absolute; that is, it 
stands by itself, and is not connected grammatically with any other 
word in the sentence. This must be parsed as the Gerundial, and 
not as the Simple Infinitive, since it conveys, however imperfectly, 
the idea of purpose. 


(>) As a form of exelamation :— 


To think that he shall have told so many lies ! 
Foolish fellow ! to suppose that he would be pardoned ! 
Note.—Here, as in the previous example, the Infinitive is absolute. 


This must be parsed as the Simple or Noun-Infinitive, because it is 
more like a Nown, and conveys no idea of purpose. 
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§ 7. PaRTICIPLES OR VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 

114. A Participle is so called because it is partly 

a verb and partly an adjective. 

This double meaning of Participle is very well described 

by calling it a “ Verbal adjective” ; for a Participle is not 

one part of speech, but two combined, —a verb and adjec- 

tive in one. 

115. The forms of the different Participles are 
shown below :— 

Transitive Verbs. 


Active Voice. Passive Voice. 
Present or Continuous. Loving Being loved 
ps ea : ; . (Wanting) Loved 
Perfect . Having loved Having been loved 
Intransitive Verbs. 

Present or Continuous . Fading 

Past i : ; . Faded 

Perfect . . Having faded 


116. A Participle has two main uses :— 


(1) As part of a Finite verb. 
(2) As an Adjective qualifying some noun. 


I. As part of a Fumie Verb. 

117. The student will have seen already that 
many of the tenses of English verbs are formed with 
the help of the Past or Present Participle. 

Thus all the tenses of the Passive voice are formed out 
of the verb “to be” followed by the Past Participle; as 
“Tam loved,” ‘I was loved,” “I shall be loved.” 

Again, all the Continuous tenses in the Active voice 
are formed out of the verb ‘‘to be” followed by the Pre- 
sent Participle; as, “I am loving,” “I was loving,” “I 
shall be loving.” 

Again, the Perfect tenses in the Active voice are 
formed out of the verb “to have” followed by the Past 
Participle ; as, “I have loved,” “I had loved,” “I shall 
have loved.” 
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IIl.—As an Adjective. nS 
118. An adjective, as you will remember, is a word 
used to qualify a noun or pronoun. 


A Participle (or Verbal adjective) does the very same 
thing ; as, “a fading flower,” “a faded flower.” Here 
“fading ” or “faded” are participles of the verb “ fade,” 
and they qualify the noun “ flower.” 

Point out the nown or pronoun qualified by the Participle 
(or Verbal adjective) in each of the following sentences -— 


Being tired of work, the men went home. The retwrned soldier 
was received gladly by his parents. Having been warned of the 
danger, I stayed there no longer. Grazing on the fresh grass, the 
lambs became strong. <A fighting horse gives much trouble to its 
master. Having said all that I knew, I wished him good morning. 


119. A Participle or Verbal adjective can, like 
ordinary adjectives, be qualified by an adverb; as— 


The man is in an almost dying state. Having died suddenly he 
left no will. 


Here the adverb almost qualifies the Participle “dying” ; 
and the adverb suddenly qualifies “having died.” 


120. A Participle or Verbal adjective can, like 
ordinary adjectives, have three degrees of comparison, 
and these are formed by more and most ; as 


“This flower is more faded than that. That song is the mos? pleasing 
that I have ever heard. 


121. Since a Participle is a verb as well as an 
adjective, it can be followed by an object, as the Finite 
moods are, if the verb is Transitive :— 

- Having finished his work he went home. 

Here “work” is the object after the Transitive verb 
“to finish.” 

Point out the object after all the Participles in the following 
sentences, and show which objects are Direct and which are In 
direct -— , | 


Having been asked a loan, he refused to give it. The ploughman 
returned home in the evening, treading the ground with weary steps. 
Having given me the prize which I earned, the master praised my 
industry. The oxen moved slowly over the ground, dragging the 
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plough behind them. That boy there, painting a picture, is fe 
brother. He hears his daughter singing a new song. My wile, 
expecting me to return, did not leave the house. 


122. A Participle, in the Active or Passive voice, 
can be compounded with a noun, so as to make a 
compound verbal adjective ; as— _— 

Active.—“ A man-eating tiger”; that is, a tiger which 
eats men. Here “man” or “men” is the object after the 
Transitive verb “eating” or “eats.” ‘ Man-eating” may 
be parsed as a compound verbal adjective, qualifying the 


noun “tiger.” 
Passive.—“ The terror-stricken deer”; that is, the deer 


stricken or struck with terror. 
123. A Participle can be used absolutely with a 


noun or pronoun in the Nominative case going before rt. 
A noun or pronoun so used 1s called the Nominative 


Absolute. 


The word absolute means “free, standing alone, having 
no connection with any other word in the sentence.” 

The noun or pronoun going before the participle is said 
to be absolute, because it is neither the subject nor the 
object to any Finite verb, but stands alone with its 


Participle. 
EHxamoples. 

He having declared his wish, the company went away. 
The town having been taken, the inhabitants fled. 

The dawn appearing, all the people rose up. 


I being sick, the doctor was sent for at once. 
This being done, they sat down and rested. 


‘ 8. GERUNDS OR VERBAL NOUNS. 


124, The Ger’-und of a Transitive verb has four 
forms, two for the Active voice, and two for the 


Passive. 
Active. Passive. 
Present, . Loving Being loved 
weeryed) 4% . Having loved Having been loved 
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The Gerund of an Intransitive verb has only two forms, 
since such verbs have no Passive voice. 


Present . . Fading Per feck... . Having faded 


125. Now if you refer to the previous section, you 
will see that the forms of the Gerund are precisely the 
same as the forms of the Participle. 


Is a Gerund, then, the same thing as a Participle? By 
no means. 


A Gerund is a Verbal noun; a Participle is a Verbal 
adjective. ‘ 


126. Since a Gerund is a kind of Noun, it may be 
(2) the subject to some verb (Transitive or Intransi- 
tive), or (0) the object to some verb (Transitive), or (¢) 
the complement to some verb, or (d) the object to 
some preposition; as— 

(a) Subject to a verb.—Sleeping is necessary to life. 

(b) Object to a verb.—He enjoyed sleeping in the open air.” 


(c) Complement to a verb.—The best kind of rest is sleeping. 
(d) Object to a preposition.—He was fond of sleeping. 


In all of these sentences you will see that “sleeping” is 
not a Participle or Verbal adjective, since it does not in 
any case qualify a noun or pronoun. “A sleeping cat ”— 
here “sleeping” is a Participle or Verbal adjective quality- 
ing the noun cat. | | 


In the following sentences, say whether the words noted below 
are Verbal nouns or Verbal adjectives :-— 


The rice will grow well in the coming rains. We heard of his 
coming back to-day. Did you hear of his having won a prize? The 
boy, having won a prize, was much praised. She was fond of being 
admired. Being admired by all, she was much pleased. The cow 
having been killed by a tiger yesterday could not be found. The boy 
was ashamed of having been beaten in class by his sister. I am tired 
of doing this work. Doing this work every day, you will soon im- 
prove. Spelling is more difficult than writing. He was in the habit 
of boasting of his cleverness. A boasting man is much despised. He 
was pleased at having found his son. Having fownd his son, he 
returned home at once. Foxes do not enjoy being hunted, but men 
enjoy hunting them. The fox being hunted tied into its hole. 
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127. A Gerund (as you have learnt already) is not 
only a noun, but also a Verb. : | 


Taking it as a verb, you will find that if the verb is 
Transitive, it governs an object in precisely the same way 
as any Finite tense of the same verb can do :— 


I am certain of seeing him to-day. He repented of having struck 
the horse. Iam fond of reading this book. 

He was pleased at having won a prize. The horse is in the habit 
of pawing the ground. 

In all these sentences the verb contained in the Gerund 
has an object after it. Thus “seeing” is (1) a noun after 
the preposition of, and (2) it is a verb governing the object 
im. Again “having struck” is (1) a noun after the pre- 
position of, and (2) it is a verb governing the object horse. 
And so with the other examples. | 


128. An ordinary noun can be compounded with a 
Gerund, so as to make a compound noun; as— 


Book-reading (the act or habit of reading books) improves the 
mind. : 
Fox-hunting (the act of hunting a fox) is fine sport. 


Parsing Model (Infinitives, Participles, Gerunds), 


(1) You need not send these books to me :-— 


Send—Verb transitive, Noun-infinitive in the present activé form, 
object to the verb ‘‘need.” The ¢o is omitted, because the infinitive 
is preceded by the verb ‘‘ need.” 


(2) Having found his friend, he was much pleased -— 
Having found—Verb transitive, perfect participle active of the 
verb ‘‘find,” qualifying the pronoun “he.” ‘ 
(3) He was much pleased at having found his friend -— 
Having found—Verb transitive, gerund in the perfect active form 
of the verb “find,” object to the preposition ‘‘at.” 
(4) L cannot decide what I ought to do in this matter -— 


Decide—Verb transitive, Noun-infinitive in the present active 
form, object to-the verb ‘‘can.” ‘The ¢o is omitted, because the 
infinitive is preceded by the verb ‘‘can.”’ 

Yo do—Verb transitive, Noun-infinitive in the present active 
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form, object to the verb ‘‘ought.” After ‘‘ought” the ¢o is not 
omitted, see § 109 (0). 


(5) He could not find a chair to sit on -— 


Find—Verb transitive, Noun-infinitive in the present active form, 
object to the verb ‘‘could.” The tois omitted, because the infinitive 
is preceded by ‘‘ could.” 

To sit—Verb intransitive, Gerundial infinitive in the present form, 
expressing a purpose and qualifying the noun “chair.” 


(6) The road having been opened for traffic, we all started :— 


Having been opened—Verb transitive, perfect participle passive, 
used absolutely with the noun “road.” 


(7) You are now fit to travel, and must start at once -— 


To Travel—Verb intransitive, Gerundial infinitive in the present 
form, expressing a purpose and qualifying the adjective ‘‘ fit.” 

Start—Verb intransitive, Noun-infinitive in the present form, 
object to the verb ‘‘must.” The ¢o is omitted, because the infinitive 
is preceded by ‘‘ must.” 


In the following sentences pick out every Infinitive, Parti- 
ciple, or Gerund that you can find, and ‘parse each of them in 
the manner shown in the above examples :— 


(1) The Husbandman and his Sons. 


1. A certain husbandman, lying at the point of death, and being 
desirous that his sons should pursue the same kind of occupation 
that he had followed himself all his life, made use of a curious 
method for inducing them to do so. , 

2. Having called them to his bedside, he said: “The only property 
that I can bequeath to you, my sons, is my farm and vineyard: 
of these I have decided on making you my joint heirs. But do not 
let the land ever go out of your own hands; for if I have any 
treasures besides the farm and the vineyard, it lies somewhere buried 
in the ground within a foot of the surface. Be careful now to 
follow the advice I have given.” | 

3. This made the sons conclude that he talked of having hidden 
in the ground some treasure which they were to discover and dig out. 
So after their father’s death they dug with great care every inch of 
the land. They found indeed no such treasure as they were led to 
expect ; but the ground by being well stirred and loosened became 
so fertile that it produced a plentiful crop. This crop was the 
hidden treasure which he bade them discover a foot below the surface. 


(2) All is not gold that glitiers. 


1. A shepherd, having driven his flock one day nearly up to the 
edge of the sea-shore, sat down on arock to enjoy the cool breeze 
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coming from the ocean. It was a bright summer day, and the 
wide expanse of water with its beautiful blue colour lay spread out 
before him. 

2. Watching the white sails of ships come nearer and nearer to 
the shore, and hearing the tiny wavelets splash upon the pebbles of 
the beach, he felt his heart beat with excitement. How happy I 
should be, he exclaimed, if in a trim bark of my own I could skim 
that lovely plain, visit other lands, see other people, and end my 
career by becoming at last a rich trader ! 

3. The thought so took possession of him that he acted on it. 
Having sold all that he had and bought a small ship, he loaded her 
with dates and set sail. A storm arose; the cargo was thrown over- 
board to lighten the ship; but in spite of all efforts they could not 
keep her afloat. She was dashed upon a rock near the shore and 
broken to pieces. The shepherd had a narrow escape from being» 
drowned. He was afterwards glad to earn his bread by tending the 
flock which had formerly been his own. 

4. In course of time, when by careful and frugal management he 
succeeded in recovering a portion of the wealth that he had lost, he 
happened to find himself sitting on the self-same rock as that 
on which he had resolved to change his vocation and become a 
merchant. It was a bright day and the sea looked as beautiful as 
before. 

5. * Deceitful and smiling tempter,” cried he to the sea, ‘*in vain 
you try to entice me a second time. Others perhaps will trust their 
treasures to your bright and beaming face; but never, while I live, 
will I confide in thee again.” 

6. All is not gold that glitters. Outward appearances, however 
brilliant they may appear, are not always to be relied on. A bad 
heart may lie concealed under a smiling face. ; 


(3) Reward to a Musician. ’ 


1. A certain musician once gave great pleasure toa rich man by 
singing and playing before him. The latter then called his treasurer 
and said to him in the hearing of the musician: *‘A handsome 
reward must be given to this man for the pleasure that his music 
has given me.”’ 

2. The minstrel then went to the treasurer, and asked him to 
furnish the handsome reward that had been promised. But the 
treasurer, having been previously instructed by his master what he 
was to do, refused to give him anything. 

3. Much astonished at this, the musician went to the rich man 
himself and asked him to give the promised reward. But the only 
answer that he received was this: ‘‘ You gave a short-lived pleasure 
to my ears by playing on the lyre; and I have given a short-lived 
pleasure to your ears by promising you a handsome reward. So 
we are quits.” 

4, To this the minstrel could say nothing. He bore his disappoint- 
ment, however, with so much patience that he was liberally rewarded 


after all. 
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Present and Past Tenses of Verbs 
(See Appendix A, p. 100). 


Rewrite the following sentences, changing the verbs from the 
Present tense to the Past, or from the Past to the Present -— 


. The dentist draws out a tooth for me this morning. 
. The mouse creeps from its hole when no one is near. 
. I beseech him to be careful what he says. 
. The plank bends as you stand on it. 
. The finger bleeds a good deal where it is cut. 
The sun now rises at six and sets about twelve hours after. 
He abides with me in the night and leaves in the morning. 
. He lies awake for two hours and then sleeps again for two more. 
. She bears her sorrow bravely, as becomes her resolute character. 
10, A storm sweeps across the scene and brings disaster. 
11. The birds build their nests and feed their young in this tree. 
12. They bid him farewell, and some begin to weep. 
13. She bought a book and kept it with great care. 
14. Familiarity breeds contempt, as he plainly shows. ¥ 
15. They bind him hand and foot, and hold him fast. 
16. The hare speeds along the field, but the dog catches it. 
17. The dog bites the wolf and clings to it with its teeth. 
18. When a small boy beats a bully, every one is glad to see it. 
19. One man seeks for the metal, the other gilds it. 
20. The wind blows cold, yet spring returns in its season. 
21. A fire burns up his house, and there is nothing left. 
22. He girds on his sword and meets his enemy for battle. 
23. The gardener digs deep and breaks up the clods. 
24. Hedeals fairly with all and tells them what to expect. 
25: She teaches the boy to understand what he reads. 
- 26. They chide the soldier who fights badly. 
27. He who chooses the best way, of working finds his reward. 
28. No one dreams of keeping what another lends him. 
29. He drinks to his friend’s health and flings down the cup. 
30. This man drives the engine which grinds the wheat. 
31. They lead the stranger to the house where his friend dwells. 
32. He eats a good breakfast and rings the bell for his horse. 
33. The fox runs as fast as it can and falls into the trap. 
34. I feel much sorrow when I see any one shoot a dove. 
35. The sky-lark flies up to a great height, when the sun shines. 
36. He forbears to tell me what that machine costs. 
37. We all forget the song that she sings best. 
38. The bird never forsakes its nest, but sits there till the young 
are hatched. 
39. The child kneels on the floor and leans against the bed. 
40, The air grows colder and colder, and the water freezes in the 
ipes. 
: rae He gets very tired, when he has swum for half an hour. 
42. He gives way to his betters and stands somewhere else. 
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43. 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47. 
48, 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
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The cat smells a mouse and sits near the hole watching. 
The thief hides for an hour or two and then slinks away. 
I know the word which he spells so wrongly. 

The high priest rends his garment when he hears that. 
The cat lies under the bush and springs upon the rabbit. 
He slings the bag over his shoulder and goes away. 

He means what he says and sends the man away. 

He never thinks twice, and sticks to what he intends. 

A horseman rides past and sees what they are doing. 
The sun rises at six o'clock and lights up the east. 

He spends all his spare time at work, and does all he can to 


pay his own way. 


The earthquake shakes the ground; men’s hearts sink with 


. The spider spins its web and strives to catch a fly. 

. David slays the giant and strikes him with a sword. 

. I shrink from that task ; I dare not undertake it. 

. The boy slides on the ice ; a fall seldom hurts him. 

. While he speaks, the thief steals his purse. 

. He takes the first opportunity, and strikes while the iron is 


. He strides along in his pride and swings his walking stick. 
. A man who swears falsely throws aside all self-respect. 

. She spills her tea and stains her dress. 

. He tears up the letter and throws it into the fire. 

. He treads the same road and wears the same dress as usual. 
, While the daughter weaves, the mother writes a letter. 

. The wasp stings the man who seizes the honey. 

. He who conquers himself wins a great victory. 

. She strings the beads and winds them round her neck. 

. On hearing such news she wrings her hands with grief. 

. The wood-cutter cleaves the stump in two with his axe. 


CHAPTER VI—ADVERBS. 


‘ 1. Tae Kinps. oF ADVERBS. 


129. An Adverb (according to the definition usually 
given) qualifies a Verb, an Adjective, or other Adverb ; 


“2s aaa 
An almost black snake crept very silently towards me. 


. 


Here almost qualifies the adjective “black ” ; silently 
qualifies the verb “crept”; and very qualifies the adverb 
“ silently.” | 

130. But this definition is not sufficient. For an 
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~ Adverb can qualify Prepositions and Conjunctions, and 
not merely verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs :—. 


(a) Prepositions :— 


The bird flew exactly over the sleeper’s head. 
He paid the money quite up to date. 

He was sitting almost outside the door. 

He arrived long before the time. 

The bird flew a Jittle above his head. 


- (b) Conjunctions :— 


We stand now exactly as we were. 
A man is truly happy, only whilst he is in sound health. 
I dislike this place, stmply because the air is too hot. 
They locked the door, shortly before the thieves came. 
The watch was found, long after the thieves had been caught.. 
I will do this, only if you promise to do that. 

131. An adverb can qualify not merely individual 

words, but an entire sentence :— 
Unfortunately the thief was not caught. 
Evidently he is much distressed at the news. 
Apparently he acted from some secret motive. 

In the above sentences the adverb can be changed into 
the corresponding adjective. This shows that the adverb 
had reference to the entire sentence and not to any one 
word in particular. 

Tt was unfortunate that the thief was not caught. 
It is evident that he is much distressed at the news. 
It was apparent that he acted from some secret motive. 
132. Anadverb does not qualify a Noun or Pronoun. 
This is the work of Adjectives. 


133. There are three different kinds of adverbs:— 


I. Simple. 
Il. Interrogative. 
Ill. Relative. 


134. The Simple adverbs can be distinguished 
from each other according to their meaning :— 


(a) Quality or Manner.—He acted thus. He did his 
work slowly, but surely. He behaved foolishly. 
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(6) Quantity or Degree.—He is almost, but not quate, the 
cleverest boy in the class. He is very clever. 

(c) Number.—He seldom failed, and always did his best. 

(d) Time-—He did this before, and you have done it 
since. He will soon be here. 

(¢) Place.—We must rest here, and not there. 

(f) Affirming or Denying.—He will probably return 
to-day. We shall certainly succeed. He did not come. 


135. The Interrogative adverbs are those used 
for asking questions :— 


(a) Quality or Manner.—How (in what manner) did he 
do this? How (in what state of health) is he to-day ? 
(>) Quantity or Degree.—How far (to what extent) is 


this report. true ? 
(c) Number.—How often did the dog bark? How many 


persons came ? 

(a) Time.—When did he come? How long will he re- 
main here? How soon will he go? ~ 

(e) Place.—Where did he go? How far (to what dis- 
tance) did he go? Whence has he come. Whither (to 
what place) is he going? 

(f) Cause—Why (for what reason or cause) did he 
say this? Wherefore does she weep ? 


136. The Interrogative “how” is sometimes used 
in an Exclamatory or Interjectional sense :— 


How kind of you to do that ! 
How often have I told you te mind your Cork | ! 

137. The Interrogative adverbs are sometimes 
used in a Relative sense. They must then be called 
“Relative adverbs”; and the antecedent noun to 
which they relate may be either omitted or ex- 
pressed :— 

(a) The antecedent omitted. 


This is where (=the place in which) we dwell. 
Let me know. when (=the time by which) you will come. 
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(b) The antecedent expressed. 


This is the place where we dwell. 
Let me know the time when you will come. 

138, The word “the” is used as a Relative adverb, 
provided it is placed before an adjective or adverb in 
the Comparative Degree, and provided a similar com- 
bination of “the” with a Comparative comes after it. 
(This “the” is quite distinct from the Def. article.) 


The more wealth men have, the more they desire. 

The nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat. 

The sooner he comes, the better for him. 

The stronger the ox is, the heavier weight it will carry. 
The more rain falls, the better it will be for the crops. 


Such adverbs are always used in the sense of quantity or 
degree. The first “the” is a Relative adverb, and the 
second is a Simple one :—‘“ To what extent men have more 
wealth, to that extent they still desire more.” 
The Simple “the” is often used without having a Relative 
“the” going before it.:— 


He worked the harder, because he hoped to win. 
He worked to that catent harder, because he, etc. 


§ 2. DEGREES OF COMPARISON IN ADVERBS. 


139. Adverbs have degrees of comparison like 
adjectives, and these are formed in the same kind of 
way. 

(a) If the Adverb is a word of one syllable, the Com- 


parative is formed by adding er, and the Superlative by 
adding est -— 


Posttive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Soon sooner soonest 
omgs *..' longer longest 
Loud louder loudest 
Late - later ; latest or last 


Near: nearer nearest 
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(b) Some Adverbs form the degrees of comparison in an 
irregular way :— | 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Well better best 

Ill or badly worse worst 
Much more most 
Little less ~ Jeast 

Fore further furthest 
Far farther farthest 


(c) Adverbs ending in ly form the Comparative by 
adding more, and the Superlative by adding most :-— 


Wisely more wisely most wisely 
Beautifully more beautifully most beautifully 


§ 3. THe Forms oF ADVERBS. 


140. Some Adverbs have the same form as the 
corresponding adjectives ; as— 


Adverb. Adjective. 
He was much pleased. There is much sickness here. 
He stayed dong. He went on a dong journey. 
He spoke loud. There is a sound of loud voices. 
He came early. He woke up at an early hour. 
He hit him hard. This is a hard piece of wood. 
He came quick. They rode along at a quick pace. 
Stand near while I speak. He is my near relation. 
He was a litile tired. There is @ ltttle hope now. 
He came only once. This is my only son. 
He has slept enough. He has eaten enough bread. 


141. Adverbs in “ly.’—-Most Adverbs are formed 
from adjectives by adding ly. 


Adjective. Adverb. 
Wise wisely (Adverb of Quality or Manner) 
Whole wholly (Adverb of Quantity) 
First firstly (Adverb of Number or Order) 
Former formerly (Adverb of Time) 
Distant distantly (Adverb of Place) 
Certain certainly (Adverb of Affirming) 


But this form of the Adverb occurs most frequently 
in Adverbs of Quality or Manner ; and there is gener- 
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ally an Abstract noun which can be placed between 
the Adjective and the Adverb :— 


Adjective. Abstract Noun. Adverb. 
Wise wisdom wisely 
Poor overty poorly 
High height highly 
Short 7 shortness shortly 


142. A certain class of Adverbs has been formed 
from Demonstrative, Relative, and  Interrogative 
words :— _ 


IP Sag ADVERBS. 
Adjectives 
or 


Pronouns. 4 Motion to. sr Na Time. 


Manner. 


there thither | thence then 
here hither hence aye 
where whither whence when 
where? | whither? | whence? | when? 


Many of the above adverbs can be compounded 
with prepositions :— 


From “there” we get there, thereto, thereat, therefore, 
therefrom, therewith, thereout, thereon, thereby, thereof. 

From “here” we get herein, hereto, heretofore, hereat, 
herewith, hereon or hereupon, hereof, hereby, hereafter. 

From “where” we get wherein, whereto, wherefore, whereon, 
whereof. 

From “hither” we get hitherto (=up to this point of 
place or time). 

From “thence” we get thenceforth, thenceforward. 

From “hence” we get henceforth, henceforward. — 


143. Adverbs ending in “s.”——These are formed 
from the Possessive cases of nouns :— 


Needs (=of need, necessarily). Once (=of one, or of one time). 
Twice (=of two times). Sometimes (=of some time). Always (=ol 
allway). Sideways (=ofa side-way). Length-ways (=of a length- 
way). ise (=of other, from an old form, “‘ elles,” of another). 


144. Adverbial Phrases.—There is a large class 
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of words in English which are made up of two or more 
words, and may be called Adverbial phrases:— _ 


(1) A preposition followed by a noun :—At random (aimlessly) ; 
of course (necessarily) ; at length (finally) ; im fact (actually) ; 
to boot (moreover) ; of a truth (truly). 

(2).A preposition amalgamated with a noun :—Indeed (actually) ; 
betimes (punctually) ; besides (in addition) ; between (in the 
middle) ; to-day (on this day) ; to-morrow (on the next day) ; 
aslecp (in a state of sleep); abed (in bed); away (on the 


way). 
Note.—The ‘‘be” is an old form of the preposition ‘‘ by.” 
‘q” is a contracted form of the preposition “‘on.” 


(3) A preposition followed by an adjective. Some noun is under- 
stood after the adjective :—Jn general, in particular, in 
short, at large, in vain, on high, of old, after all, at first, at 
last, at least, at all, at most, at best, in future, at present. 

(4) A preposition amalgamated with an adjective. Here, as before, 
some noun is understood after the adjective :—BLelow, beyond, 
behind, abroad, anew, awry, across, along, aloud, etc. 

(5) A noun qualified by an adjective :—Meantime, meanwhile, mid- 
way, yesterday, etc. 

(6) Miscellaneous phrases :—By all means, by no means, by the by 
(something said in passing), by the way (the same meaning 
as by the by), once on a time, inside out, upside down, to be 
sure (certainly), head foremost (with the head in front), head 
downwards, topsy-turvy, head over heels (the head being thrown 


over the heels). 
145. Adverbs sometimes go together im pavzrs, the 
one being connected with the other by the conjunction 


ane. 
He is walking wp and down, to and fro. 
He is walking here and there, hither and thither. 
The mice run 2n and out, backwards and forwards. 
He comes here now and then (occasionally). 


He woiks off and on (irregularly). 
You wil, see him by and by (in a short time). 


The 


$4. Uses or ADVERBS. 


146. Adverbs may be used either attributively o1 


predicatively. 3 
147. An adverb is used attributively, when it 
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qualifies some other word in the ordinary way (as 
shown in S$ 129,; 130), 
He works industriously. (Verb.) 
An almost black snake crawled up to me. (Adjective.) 
He slept quite soundly. (Adverb.) 
The bird flew exactly over my head. (Preposition.) 
_ They went out shortly before the sun set. (Conjunetion.) 
148. An adverb is used predicatively, when it 
stands as complement to an Intransitive or a Factitive 
verb (see §§ 80, 81) :— 


The boat has gone afloat. Our house is far away. 

_ The game is now over. No one is here; they are all 
The results are out. there. 
Our side is now in. We found him as/eep. 


CHAPTER VIIL—PREPOSITIONS. 


149. A Prep’-o-sit’-ion is placed before a noun or 
pronoun to show in what relation the person or thing 
denoted by the noun stands to something else; as— 

| I place my hand on the table. Bc 
_ Here if you leave out the word on, there is no sense. 
You might place your hand on the table, or above the 
table, or wnder the table. Until some Preposition has been 
inserted, the relation between the hand: and the table is 
not known. | | | 

150. A Preposition is never added to any part of 
speech except a noun or pronoun or its equivalent. 

An adverb rs never added to a nown or pronoun. 

By this simple rule you can always tell whether a word 
is a Preposition or an Adverb; and therefore you ought 
never to confound the one with the other. 

151. The same word, however, can be used in one 
place as an Adverb, and in another as a Preposition. 
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Hxzamples. 


Adverd. 
He walked about. 
The man ran past. 
The above-named book. 
He swam across. 
I saw him once before. 
Go along quickly. 
» You must go behind. 
He sat below. 
There is nothing beyond. 
The horse was going by. 
Sit down here. 
He sat inside. 
The men stood around. 
He is eer 
He died two years since. 
Stand wp as straight as you can. 
He lived on for two years. 
He came a few days after. 
Bees fly in and out. 
There were four men besides, 
The house was clean within. 
The house was clean without. 


Preposition. 
He walked about the field. 
He came at half past seven. 
The sky is above the earth. 
The house stands across that field. 
He stood before the door. 
Let us walk along the bank. 
A man stood behind the door. 
He stood be/ow me in the class. 
They went beyond the mark. 
By whom was this done ? 
The boat floats down the stream. 
The book is inside the box. 
They walked around the fields. 
Your house is near mine. 
Since that year I have been ill. 
Walk up the hill. 
A book is on the slate. 
He came after a few days. 
Fish swim in water. 
and ten more besides these. 
I slept within the house. 
Men die without sleep. 


152. Prepositions are added to nouns or pronouns 
to express various different relations, as below :— 


1. Place, Situation, Circumstance. 


In.—Stand in the water. 
Into.—Go znto the water. 


He is in a bad temper. 
Water can be changed into steam. 


Through.—Go through the door. He passed through many dangers. 
Past or beyond.— Beyond the boundary. This is past endurance. 


On or upon.—Sit on the box. 
At.—He is not a@ home. 
By.— Sit by me. 
With.—I will go with you. 


Over or above.—Air is above the earth. 


income. 


On this condition I will trust you. 
He was much a fault. 

I will abide dy my promise. 

All with one exception failed. 


He spends above his 


Below or under.—Snakes live wnder ground. The matter is under 


inquiry. 


Behind.—The dog is behind you. 


frown. 


Before.—Stand before the door. 


There is a smile behind his 


Duty before pleasure. 


To.—He has gone to England. This is much ¢o your credit. 


For.—He starts for home. 
From.—He starts from home. 


He worked hard for a prize. 
We are now free from danger. 


Of.—He shot wide of the mark. He was robbed of his purse. 
About.— Walk about the streets. He went about his business. 
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Near.—Come near the spot. His success is near my heart. 
Along.—The boats were tied along the shore. 
_ Among or amid.-—-Let us walk amid the trees. They quarrelled 

among themselves. (This is used for more than two things.) 

Between.— Between the two banks of the river. He still halts be 
tween two opinions. (This is used for ¢wo things.) 

Up, down.—The monkey ran wp and down the tree. 

Across.—He sailed across the sea. Sit across the saddle. 

Around or round.— Describe a circle rownd a given centre. 

Beside.—He sat beside me. . He is beside himself with anger. 

Besides.—He has two sons in India besides one in England. 

Against.—It is not easy to swim against the stream. 

Without.—He stands without (outside) the gate. Men cannot live 
without food. 

Within.—He is within the house. This is not within my power. 


2. Time. ‘ 

In.—He finished the work im ten days. He arrived in time. 

Into.—He slept late into the day. 

lah Sos has been a lazy man through or throughout his whole 
ife, 

Past or beyond.—He is now past or beyond the age of forty. 

On.—I will expect you on Monday next. 

At.—Bats fly out at night; but retire at daybreak. 

By.—The sun shines by day ; the moon by night. 

With.— Wvrth the return of the hot winds the grass fades. 

Above or over.—He was absent above or over two weeks. 

Under.—You will not finish that work wnder two months. 

Behind, after.—He arrived behind time. He returned after many 
days. 

Before.—He commenced work before seven o'clock A.M. 

‘To.— To-day, to-night, to-morrow. The train is not up to time. 

For.—He was made a prisoner for life. | 

From.—They commence work daily from ten o’clock. 

_About.—It is now about three o’clock p.m. 

Between.—He arrived between four and five o’clock P.M. 

During.—I will remain here during your pleasure. 

Pending.—Nothing more can be done pending his arrival. 

Till or until.—They. worked all day ¢7/7 sunset. 

Within.—This was finished within the time fixed. 


153. The noun or pronoun which comes after the 
preposition is called its Object; and this noun or pro- 
noun is always in the Ob-jec’-tive case. 

One or more adjectives, and any noun or pronoun in 


the Possessive case, can come between the preposition and 
its object ; as—_ 


The hen came up to my friend’s door with her ten black chickens. 
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~ 


Here my (possessive pronoun) and friend’s (possessive 
noun) are placed between to and door. Her (possessive 
pronoun), ten (adjective of number), and black (adjective of 
quality) are placed between with and chickens. 

154. Sometimes two prepositions are used together, 


both having the same object :— 


He stood over against the bank. The seed sprouted from under 
the ground. One man stood out from among the rest. He 
came from within the house. The mouse crept in between the 
planks. The mouse appeared from between the planks. 


155. Sometimes a Preposition takes the form of a 
phrase, and not of a single word. But a prepositional 
phrase invariably ends in a Simple preposition. 

By means of ; because of ; in front of ; in opposition to; in spite 
of ; on account of ; with reference to; with regard to ; for the 


sake of ; on behalf of ; instead of ; in lew of ; tn the place of; 
in prospect of ; with a view to; in the event of. 


156. Sometimes the object to a Preposition is a 
sentence; and sometimes an adverb used as a noun. 


He told every one of what he had heard. (Sentence.) 
From now; till then ; before now ; from here, etc. (Adverbs.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—CONJUNCTIONS. 


157. A Con-june’-tion is a word used for joining. 
" It joims :— | 

(1) One word to another word. 

(2) One sentence to another sentence. 


One Word joined to another Word. 
158. When two words are joined together by a 
Conjunction, they are usually of the same or of a 
similar part of speech. 


Thus, 2 noun is joined to a noun or pronoun; a verb 
to-a verb; an adjective to an adjective or participle; an 
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_ adverb to an adverb or to a phrase which does the work ot 
an adverb ; a preposition to a preposition. 


The cat slowly and silently approaches. James and I went away 
at four o'clock. The horse is lame as well as thin. She sat 
down and wept. The bird flew into and through a cloud. He 
returned happy and smiling. 


He is poor, but honest. They are sad, but or but yet hopeful. 
Take this book or that. Do not walk up, but down the hill. 


Point out all the parts of speech which are joined together YY 
the Conjunctions wm the above sentences. 


159. There are some Conjunctions which go in 
faire, as both 3. Gnd; either... ors NOUNE 22. 
mor; not only . . . but also. | 


Hxamuples. 

He is both wise and good. _—‘ Take either the one book or the her: 

He is neither wise nor good. The goat was not only killed, but alsa 
eaten. 


One Sentence jorned to another Sentence. 


160. Among those Conjunctions which join one 


sentence to another sentence, the most common are ae is 


given in the following examples :— 


First Sentence. Conjunction. - Second Sentence. 

My father says, that this book is mine. 

_I trust his word, because he speaks the truth. 
The boy will come, uf he is allowed to do so. 
I wish to know, *whether I am excused or not. 
She walked slowly, _. lest she should fall down. 
He will do this, unless he is stopped by you. 
The boy returned, although the day was still wet. 
You may go out, as or since the rain has now ceased. 
He left his bed, *when the sun was seen to rise. 
We could not tell, * whence the noise of voices arose. 
No one could find out, *where the cow was lying hid. 
The mice will play, — while the cat is away. 
Can you tell me, *whither he intends to go. 
You must wait here, until your father comes back. 
They could not tell, *why they were so heavily fined. 
The girl is quick, and she reads very well. 
She went to bed ; for she was feeling quite tired. 
He was so badly ‘hurt, that he died soon after. 


I a trust you, provided you sign your name, 
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First Sentence. Conjunction. Second Sentence. 
I wish to know, *how the sick man is to-day. 
He will die some day, however rich he may be. 
He closed his house, after his friends had gone. 
He cleaned his house well, before his friends came. 
The gir] is clever, but the boy is a dunce. 
He left the house, as soon as the rain stopped. 
He could not pass, though he tried often. 
Your horse is swifter, than mine (is). 


N.B.—The conjunctions marked with an asterisk, 
namely, whether, when, whence, where, whither, why, and how, 
are usually called Relative adverbs, because they are 
formed from the Relative pronoun who or what. Some- 
times they are also called Conjunetions, because they join 
sentences. 

A Relative adverb is thus a double part of speech. So 
far as it qualifies the verb of its own sentence by stating the 
time, place, manner, etc., of the event, it is an Adverb. 
So far as it joins one sentence to another, it is a Con- 
junction. 


161. The Conjunction that is often left out :— 
My father says (that) this book is mine. 


It makes no difference in the sense whether the that is 
left out or put in. It is better, however, to make a 
practice of putting it in. 


CHAPTER [X.—SYNTAX. 


I. Nouns. 


Number. 


Gender. 


Kind of Noun. Case. 


Proper , 
Masculine d : 
Common Vauiihine Singular Nominative 
Collective Possessive 
Material Common Plural Objective 
. Neuter | J 


Abstract 
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Il. Pronouns. 


Kind of Pronoun. Gender. | Number. | Person. Case. 


Simple Masculine es 
Reflexive | Feminine | Singular Ist Nominative 


. 2nd Possessive 
! Definite | Common | Plural ei 
Demons. Grit | Neuter 3rd Objective 


Personal 


Relative If Relat. or Demons., agreeing in Gender, 
Interrogative Number, and Person with its antecedent. 


Ill. The Cases of Nouns or Pronouns. 


Nom. to Verb Obj. to Verb Direct Obj. in Apposition 
», asCompl. to Verb) ,, - Indirect to Preposition 
», in Apposition ae Retained Adverbial 
,, of Address ij Cognate after Adjectives 
,, Absolute pe i Reflexive Interjectional 
Possessive ,, a8 Compl. to Verb 


The Kind of Adjective. Degree. Use. 


Proper. i D . 

Of Quality. | Numer. Positive 

Of Quantity. " |. Comparative 
Superlative 


Attributive 
3 | Predicative 
Distributive. | Demons. Ladef. 


V. Adverbs. 
Kind. | Degree. Use. Attributive Uses. 
To qualify Verb 
Simple Positive eg, pies Adjective 
Relatives ee ntaratics mttriputive |,,”  ,, Adverb 
Int re S a i Predi¢ative.|.,; ,; Preposition 
i ili laa a onaare Conjunction 


Sentence 


Kind of Verb. 


Transitive 
Intransitive 
Auxiliary 


Mood. 


Indicative 
Imperative 
Subjunctive 


Form. 


Indefinite 
Continuous 
Perfect 

Perf. Contin. 
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VI. Finite Verbs. 


Person. Nuniber. Tense. Form. 


Indefinite 


1st Present 


rt Plural 


Singular Continuous 
Past Borline 
Future sibe< ‘ 
Perf. Contin. 


V otce. 


Agreeing in number and person with 
its subject or subjects, expressed 
or understood. 


Active 
Passive | 


VIL. Infimitwe. 


(a) Use as Noun Inf. (b) Use as Gerundial Inf. 


To qualify a Verb 
Subject to Verb Attribu- 


Object to Verb or tively 
Complement to Verb Pathe Predica- 
Object to Preposition tively 
Exclamatory us 4p 6 on Adjectimer 


| To introduce a Parenthesis 


VIII. Participle or Verbal Adyjectwe. 


Form. 


Present 
Past 
Perfect 


Form. 


Present 
Perfect 


V otce. Kind of Verb. Use. 


Active Teaneaine Attributive 
Complement 


Passive Intransitive | Predic. ‘Absetees 


IX. Gerund. 


Voice. Kind of Verb. 


Active Transitive 
Passive Intransitive 
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162. Nominative case.—See No. III. of Parsing 
Chart. | 


(a) As Subject to a verb (see § 28) :— 
I did this. ain is falling. Yow are tired. 


(0) As Subjective Complement to a verb (see § 80) :— 


Tam the man. This is rain, not hati. 


(c) In Apposition with a noun or pronoun in the Nomina- 
tive case. (One Noun is in Apposition with another, when 
it refers to the same person or thing) :— 

I, the man that. you were looking for, am here. 
John, the carpenter, has succeeded well in business. 
(d) For purposes of Address :— 


O thou, that hearest my words, believe me. 
How art thou fallen, O Cesar! 


(¢) In the Absolute construction (see § 123) :— 


We must give up the point, success being hopeless. 


163. Possessive case—See No. III. of Parsing 
Chart. 


(2) A noun or pronoun in the Possessive case qualifies 
Nouns and Gerunds as an adjective would do :— 

Myson. The barber’s shop. The tiger’s claw.—Noun. 

I was displeased at Ais going away without leave. } Beri 

- This was a plan of your contriving. ; 

(6) When two nouns are in apposition with one another 
in the Possessive case, the case-ending s is not added to the 
noun that stands first -— 

| Herod married his brother Philip’s wife. 

(c) A noun or pronoun in the Possessive case can be the 

Complement to a verb :— 


That book is mine, not yours. 
This shop seems to be a a barber’s. 


164. Objective case—See No. III. of Parsing 
Chart. | 


(1) As Object to a verb :— 


(a) The master teaches Huclid. (Ditrect.) § 78. 
(b) He teaches his sons Euclid. (Indirect.) § 78. 
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(c) His sons were taught Euclid. (Retained.) 
(ad) The fever will run its course. (Cognate.) 
(¢) He sat himself down. (Rejflexive.) 
Note 1.—A verb, which takes two objects in the Active, can retain 
one in the Passive. This is called a Retained object, as ‘‘ Huchd” 


in (c). 
Note 2.—An object, placed after an Intransitive verb and more or. 


less implied in the verb itself, is called a Cognate object, as ‘‘ course 


in (d). 
Note 3.—An object placed after an Intransitive verb, and consist- 
ing of the same Personal pronoun as the subject to the verb, is called 


a Reflexive object, as ‘‘ himself” in (e). 
(2) As Objective Complement to a verb (§ 81) :— 
The citizens made him their king. 
(3) In Apposition with a noun or pronoun in the Objec- 


tive case :— 
The people of England beheaded Charles I., their king. 
(4) As Object to a preposition (§ 29) :— 
He fought against me. A house built on sand. 
(5) Adverbial Objective :— 
He lived ten years (Time). He walked ten miles (Space). This 
cost ten pounds (Price). That box weighs ten grains (Weight). 
The air is a trifle hotter to-day (Degree). Bind him hand and 
foot (Attendant circumstance). 
(6) Objective after the adjectives “like” or “unlike,” 
“near,” “next” :— 
: No man could bend the bow dike him. 


He stood next-me in the class. 
The house nearest the grove is the one that I prefer. 


(7) Objective after Interjections or in exclamatory 


phrases :— 


Unhappy me! Oh unhappy man / 
Foolish fellow / to have wasted his time as he has done! 


165. The two uses of Adjectives——See No. IV. 


of Parsing Chart. 
(a) Attributive use :— 


An industrious student will generally succeed. 


(b) Predicative use :— 
He was industrious, and therefore he succeeded. 


166. Noun or Gerund used as an Adjective 
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(§ 44).—A noun or gerund can be used attributively 
for an adjective, but not predicatively :— | 


A village watchman. Drinking water. 
A sea captain. Marble halls. A bathing place. 


167. Adjective substituted for Adverb.— An 
adverb qualifying a verb can be changed into an 
adjective qualifying the subject to the verb. (The 
adjective is then an Adverbial adjunct ; ‘ 187, 6) :— 


And furious every charger neighed.—Campbcll. 

Dark lowers the tempest overhead.—Longfellow. 

And fearless there the lowly sleep.— Mrs. Hemans. 

They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow.— Thompson. — 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed.—Johnson. 

And slow and swre comes up the golden year.— Tennyson. 
Note 1.—When the adverb qualifies any part of speech except a verb 


we cannot substitute an adjective for it. Thus we cannot say ‘‘Heis 
immense clever” for ‘‘ He is immensely clever.” 

Note 2.—In poetry an adjective and adverb are sometimes coupled 
together by ‘‘and”; in this case the ly, though it is given only 
once, really belongs to both adjectives :— 

When faint and wearily he drags 
Along his noontide way.—Souwthey. 
Trip it deft and merrily.—Scott. 
_- But Sir Richard bore in hand 


All the sick men from the land 
Very carefully and slow.—Tennyson. 


168. Pronoun and Antecedent.—Sec Nos. IT. 
and III. of Parsing Chart. 


(2) A Pronoun must be in the same person, number, 
and gender as the Antecedent or noun that it stands for ; 
but in case it depends upon its own sentence. 


After Cesar was declared emperor (Nominative), they slew him 
(Objective). , | ; : 
You must return the book (Objective), which (Nominative) was lent | 

to you. 


(0) A Relative pronoun, if it has two Antecedents, and 
these are not of the same person, agrees in person with the. 
Antecedent nearest to it -— 


cS 


You are the man who ¢#s chosen. 
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Correct the mistakes in the following sentences -— 


I am the man who seek to help thee in distress. Thou art the man 
who fleest away in the time of danger. Art thou the chief, who 
brokest the power of the enemy ? 


169. The two uses of Adverbs.—See No. V. of. 


Parsing Chart. | 


(a) Attributive use (§ 147).—An adverb, when it is 
used attributively, qualifies some other word or some 


sentence in the ordinary way :— 


(1) Adjective.—He is remarkably clever. 

(2) Verb.—Act decisively, if you act at all. 

(3) Other Adverb.—He explained his views very clearly. 

(4) Preposition.—The sun stood exactly over our heads. 

(5) Conjunction.—You may go, only if you promise to return. 
(6) Sentence.—Fortunately, all the thieves were caught. 


(6) Predicative use (§ 148).—Here the adverb is Com- 
plement (Subjective or Objective) to the verb going 


before :— 
(1) Subjective.—The results will soon be owt (= published). 
(2) Objective.—We found him owt (=not at home) at that time. 


170. Verb and Subject.—See No. VI. of Parsing 
Chart as to Number and Person. 

A Finite verb must be in the same number and person 
as its Subject (§ 86). 


Make the verbs agree properly with their subjects in the 
following examples :— . ern 

When you was here last, you was very fond of reading. The 
pleasures of life vanishes, when we becomes old and infirm. Thou 
would have seen the horse, if it had come towards us. School is 
broken up and the boys is playing at cricket. The Taj Mahal at Agra 
have stood a great many years. You is not the man that 1 want. I 
am still as fond of books as when you was here before. The movement 
of most quadrupeds are very swift. You wilt be rewarded with a prize 
for your industry. The following plans has been settled. The origin 
of Hindu manners and customs are unknown. There’s no men in the 
room at this time. To know the-animals, minerals, and fruits of a 
country are necessary to a knowledge of its history. Walking two or 
three hours daily in the open air give health and strength to the 
body. That seven hundred men was killed in that battle were sad 
news toallofus. | 


171. The Third Person of Verbs—A verb is 
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invariably in the Third person, except when the 
Subject is a Personal Pronoun in the First or Second. 
person. 
(1) Noun.—A snake is crawling through the grass. 
(2) Pronoun.—He returns to us to-morrow. 
(3) Infinttive.—To err is human. | 
(4) Gerund.—Sleeping gives rest to the body. 


(5) Phrase.—How to do this was unknown to every one. 
(6) Clawse.—That we must all die is certain. 


172. Subjects not of the same Person :— 


. (a) When two or more Subjects, not of the same Per- 
son, are joined by “and,” the verb is in the First persom 
rather than the Second, and in the Second rather than the: 
Third ; and the First person should be mentioned last -— 


James and I are (=we are) great friends. 


(6) But when two or more such Subjects are joined by 
“or” or “nor,” the verb agrees in person with the Subject. 
nearest to 1t:— 


Hither James or I am at the top of the class. 
Hither you or James has done it. 
Neither James nor you were present. 


It would be better, however, to repeat the verb for each Subject.. 
The sentences would then be rewritten as follows :— 


Hither James 7s at the top of the class or I am. 
Hither you have done it, or James has. 
Neither James was present, nor were you. 
173. Two Singular Nouns with Plural Verb.— 
Two or more Singular nouns, when they are joined by 
“and,” require a verb.in the Plural. 


A man and his wife have come here asking for work. 
Your horse and mine (=my horse) are both at the door. 


To this rule there are two exceptions :— 


(a) If the two nouns joined by “and” refer to the: 


same thing or person, the verb is Singular, and not Plural ;. 
as— | 


The great scholar and poet zs dead. 


Here ‘‘scholar”’ and ‘‘ poet’ refer to the same man, and the sen~ 
tence might have been written :— 


The man, who was a great scholar and a great poet, is dead. 
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_ Note.—When the article is mentioned only once, as in the sentence 
‘the great scholar and poet,” it stands for both the nouns. This 
shows that only one person (and not two) is intended, and that hence 


the verb must be singular. 
But if the article is mentioned twice, as in the sentence the 


scholar and the poet,” then two distinct persons are intended, and the 
verb following must be in the plural number ; as— 
The scholar and the poet are dead. 


(b) If the two nouns joined by “and” are regarded as 
a single object or notion, the verb is Singular ; as— 
Truth and honesty és the best policy. Curry and rice was his 
favourite food. 
Here ‘‘truth and honesty’ as practice of truth and honesty, 


and hence the verb following is singular. Similarly, ‘‘curry and 
rice’’ =the food consisting of curry and rice, or the mixture of curry 


and rice. 


174. One Singular Noun with Plural Verb.—A 
noun of Multitude (as distinct from a Collective noun) 
is followed by a Plural verb :— 


The jury (7.e. the individual jurors, or men of the jury) were 
_ divided in their opinions, and could not agree as to the 
verdict. 

The jury (as one body) selected tts speaker. 

The multitude (individual men and women) vise from their seats. 
This multitude (as one body) zs too large to go into one room. 
WNote.—When the individuals of a group are intended, thé noun is 

called a noun of Multitude. When the group as a single whole is in- 
tended, the noun is Collective. See § 13. 


175. The Simple or Noun-Infinitive. —See No. 
VII. of the Parsing Chart. 

The Simple or Noun-Infinitive may be (a) the Subject 
to a verb, (0) the Object to a verb, (c) the Complement to 
a verb, (d) the Object to a preposition (although this is 
very uncommon), (¢) a form of exclamation (see § 111 and 
§ 113, 6):— 

(a) Subj. to Verb.—To sleep is necessary to oS 
(6) Obj. to Verb.—We desire to improve. 
(c) Comp. to Verb.—He appears to be clever. 


(ad) Obj. to Prepos.—Your cow is about (=near) to die (= death), 
(e) Form of Haclam.—To think that he should have deceived me ! 


176. The Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive — 
See No. VIL of the Parsing Chart. 
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The Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive may be used— 
(a) to qualify a verb, in which case it does the work of an 
adverb ; (b) to qualify a noun, in which case it does the 
work of an adjective ; (c) to qualify an adjective, in which 
case it does the work of an adverb; (d) to introduce a 
parenthesis, in which case it is absolute (see §§ 112 and 
113, a) :-— : 

(a) ie went out to see the sport. 

(6) Noun This Te. -: ta ee ee 

(c) Adjective.—Be quick to hear and slow to speak. 

(ad) Parenthesis.—He is,—to speak plainly,—a thief. 
177. The two uses of Participles.—See No. VIII. 
of the Parsing Chart. 

(a) Attributive use :— 

A willing horse. A fallen tree. A withered flower. 

(b) Predicative use-—This may occur—(1) when the 
Participle is complement to some verb (see § 80); or (2) 
when the Participle is used absolutely with some noun 
going before (see § 123) :— | 

(1) (ie found him sleeping. (Objective Complement.) 


He became alarmed. (Subjective Complement.) 
(2) Our pace was slow, the horse being tired. (Absolute.) 


Note 1.—That the Participle is predicative in the absolute con- 
struction is clear from the fact that the absolute phrase can be 
expanded into a sentence, in which a Finite verb or predicate is sub- 
stituted for the Participle :— 


The horse being tired=hecause the horse was tired, our pace 
was slow. 


Note 2.—When no noun or pronoun is expressed, the Participle 
_is called an Impersonal Absolute :-— 


Supposing this to be true, you are certainly guilty. 
Granting that he is guilty, he must be punished. 


Note 3.—A class of prepositions (which may be called Participial) 
has arisen from this use of Impersonal absolutes ; such as considering, 
concerning, touching, owing to, etc. 

Considering his age, he has done well. 

Owing to his good name, he was always trusted. 


We will hear you again concerning, regarding, or touching this 
. Inatter. 
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FParsed Sentence. 


Alexander, who conquered Persia, took a journey through the 
length and breadth of his kingdom to see if his suljects were 
happy and prosperous. 


Alexander—Proper noun, masculine gender, singular number, 
nominative case, subject to the verb ‘‘ took.” 

Who—Relative pronoun, having “‘ Alexander” for its antecedent, 
and therefore of masculine gender, singular number, and third person. 
Nominative case, subject to the verb *‘ conquered.” 

Conquered—Verb transitive, third person, singular number, past 
indefinite tense, indicative mood, active voice, agreeing with its 
subject ‘*‘ who,” and having “‘ Persia” for its object. 

Persia—Proper noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case after the transitive verb ‘‘conquered.” 

Took—Verb transitive, third person, singular number, past 
indefinite tense, indicative mood, active voice, agreeing with its 
subject ‘‘ Alexander,” and having ‘‘ journey” for its object. 

Journey—Common noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case after the verb ‘‘ took.” 

Through—Preposition having ‘‘length” and ‘‘breadth”’ for its 
objects. 

Rengeh— A useene noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case to the preposition ‘‘ through.” 

And—Conjunction, joining the two nouns “length” and “breadth.” 

Greadth—Abstract noun, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case to the preposition ‘‘ through.” 

Of—Preposition having ‘‘ kingdom” for its object. 

His—Personal pronoun, masculine gender, singular number, pos- 
sessive case, third person, agreeing in gender, number, and person 
with its antecedent ‘‘ Alexander.” | 

Kingdom—Common noun, singular number, neuter gender, objec- 
tive case after the preposition ‘‘ of.” 

Yo see—Verb transitive, infinitive mood, present indefinite form, 
gerundial in use, qualifying the verb ‘‘ took”; transitive verb having 
for its object the sentence ‘‘if. . . prosperous.” : 

{f—Conjunction, joining the sentence ‘‘ his subjects were happy and 
prosperous ” to the preceding sentence ending with ‘‘see.”’ 

His—(To be parsed as above). 

Suljects—Common noun, common gender, plural number, nomina- 
tive case, subject to the verb ‘‘ were.”’ | 

Were—Verb intransitive, third person, plural number, past in- 

definite tense, indicative mood, agreeing with its subject ‘‘ subjects.” 

Happy—Adjective of quality, positive degree, predicative in use, 
subjective complement to the verb ‘‘ were.” 

And—Conjunction, joining the two adjectives ‘‘happy” and 
* prosperous. ” | | 

Prosperous—(To be parsed in the same way as “‘ happy”’). 
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Correct or justify the following. Point out any error or 

ambiguity that you may find :-— 

1. It was her who gave me this knife. 

2. Too great a variety of studies distract the mind. 

38. Who do you speak to ? 

4, The river has overflown its banks. 

5. Let you and I the battle try. 

6. Art thou proud yet? Aye, that I am not thee. 

7. I left the hammer laying on the table. 

8. Nothing but wailings were heard. 

9. Neither of them are remarkable for precision. 

10. Who did you give the letter to? To him or to she? 

. The captive laid in the dungeon, overcome with grief. 
12. Do you know who you are speaking to ? 
13. Neither he nor we are disengaged. 

. One of the best books that has been written on the subject. 
15. I like it better than any other. 
16. He threw his suspicions on someone, I know not who. 

. Neither he nor I has any doubt of their success. 
18. Who do you think I saw yesterday ? 
19. I am one of those who am not able to understand this method. 
20. Neither he nor I are expected to-day; but we are expected 
to-morrow. 

21. Nobody ever put so much of themselves into their work. 

22. Nepos answered him, Celsus replied, and neither of them were 
sparing of censure on the other. 

23. Ii has the largest circulation of any daily newspaper. 

24. No one can talk like he can. 

25. The second assault was met by a counter attack on the earl, 
whom he knew would be the chief witness against him. 

26. This view has been maintained by one of the greatest writers 
that has appeared in this country. , 

27. The management of interests so various and of districts so 
remote are a severe tax on his energy. 

28. He has none but them, and they have none but he. 

29. Judging from the time taken, the race was rowed quicker than 
in all previous years. 

30. Let every one look after their own interests, 

31. These kind of plants are the best. 

32. In this season of the year every drop of water, every leaf, 
every twig teem with life. 

| For ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell. 


34. Having perceived the weakness of his poems, they now re- 
appear to us under new titles. 


35. Neither you nor I am right. 
36. Whom they were I really cannot specify. Po 
37. Neither of them seem to have any idea of their ignorance. 


38. I think it may assist the reader by placing the events before 
him in the order of their occurrence. 
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CHAPTER X.—ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE 
SENTENCES. 


178. A sentence which has only one Finite verb is 


called a Simple sentence ; as— 
Subject. Finite Vero. 
Rain ; ° : falls. 

The word “Simple” means single. The sentence is 
called single (or simple), because it has only one Finite verb 
in it. 

179. A sentence that has more than one Finite 
verb is either Compound or Complex. 


Thus :—‘“If Isee him to-day, I will invite him to my 
house.” This is not a Simple sentence, because it has ¢wo 
Finite verbs, viz. “see” and “ will invite.” 

Again :—“ The rain fell before they reached home, and 
every one got wet.” This is not a Simple sentence, because 
it has three Finite verbs, viz. “fell,” “reached,” and “ got.” 


180. There are four distinct parts or elements of 
which a Simple sentence can be composed; and the 
analysis of a sentence consists in decomposing it (that 
is, in analysing or breaking it up) into these several 


parts :-—— 
1. The Subject. 
2. Adjuncts to the Subject, af any. 
3. The Predicate. 
4. Adjuncts to the Predicate, of any. 


Of these four elements the first and third (viz. the Sub- 
ject and the Predicate) are essential to the sentence,— 
that is, the sentence could not exist without them. 
But the second and fourth (viz. the Adjuncts to the Sub- 
ject or Predicate) are not essential. They are mere addi- 
tions, which may or may not be present, and could be 
removed without destroying the sentence. * 


“See 
es 
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181. I. The Subject must be either a Noun or 
something that has the force of a Noun. 

II. The additions or Adjuncts to the Subject Gf 
there are any) must be either Adjectives or words that 
have the force of an Adjective. They have hence been 
called Attributive Adjuncts. See § 165 (a). (They are 
sometimes also called the Enlargement of the Subject.) 

JIL The Predicate must either be a Finite verb or 
it must contain one. 

IV. The additions or Adjuncts to the Predicate (if 
there are any) must be either Adverbs or words which 
have the force of an Adverb. They have hence been 
called Adverbial Adjuncts. (Sometimes also they have 


been called the Extension of the Predicate.) 


II. Attributive IV. Adverbial 
I. Subject. Adjuncts III. Predicate. Adjuncts 
{to Subject). (to Predicate). 


A tiger fierce was shot to-day. 
The horse tired will sleep soundly. 


The Subject. 


182. The Subject can be expressed in several 
different forms, all of which (as you have already 
learnt) are either Nouns or words that have the force 
of a Noun :— 


Subject. Predicate. 
(a) A Noun ‘ Rain is falling. 
A Noun understood The virtuous (men) will prosper. 
(6) A Pronoun . We must go. 
(c) A Noun- Infinitive. To work is healthy. 
(d@) A Gerund . Working is healthy. 
(rararese . . How to do this is doubtful. 


Note.—When a Noun- Teplice is used as Subject, it is some- 


times placed after the Predicate, and is in apposition to the pronoun 
‘it ”? 


It is sad to see this=It—viz. to see this—is sad. 
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Attributive Adjunets (to the Subject). 


183. It has been explained already that all such 
additions gualify the Subject, and hence they are either 
adjectives or words having the foree of an adjective. 


Note.—The Definite and Indefinite articles, although properly 
speaking they belong to the class of Demonstrative adjectives, need 
not be counted as Adjuncts in the analysis of sentences. 


184. The principal kinds of Attributive Adjuncts 
are :— 
(a) An Adjective ; as— 
A heavy shower fell to-day. 


Here heavy is something added to the meaning of the Subject 
““shower,’’ because it shows what kind of shower is meant. 


(b) A Participle or Verbal adjective (see § 118) :— 
A fertilising shower fell to-day. 
Here fertilising is something added to the meaning of the Subject, 
because it shows what kind of work the shower is expected to do. 
(c) A Gerundial Infinitive (see § 112, 6) :— 
Water to drink is scarce in this place. 
Here to drink shows the purpose for which the water will be used, 
and like an adjective it qualifies the noun ‘“‘ water.” 
(d) A Noun or Pronoun in the Possessive case (see 


§ 163, a) :— 
My son’s teacher called here to-day. 
(ec) A Noun or Gerund used as an Adjective (§ 166) :-— 


The village watchman fell asleep in the night. 
Drinking water is scarce in this place. 


(f) A Noun in Apposition (see 8 162, os 
Alexander, the King of Macedon, conquered Persia. 


Here the noun king qualifies or adds something to the meaning of 
the noun ‘‘ Alexander,” by showing what sort of man Alexander 


was. 
(g) A Preposition with its Object ; as— 
A man of virtue (=a virtuous man) will not tell a lie. 


(h) An Adverb with some Participle understood ; as— 
The then king =the then (reigning) king. : 
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The Predicate. 


185. The Predicate must be either a Finite verb or it 
must contain one. The principal forms that a Predicate 
ean take are shown in the following scheme :— 


PREDICATE. 


Subject. 
Finite Object with Complement with 
Verb. qualifying words. qualifying words. 
1, { A hog _ grunts. 
" | The snake was killed. i 
9. { My son became cet a good scholar. 
| The thief was ordered ee to be severely 
. punished. 
The gardener killed that poisonous 
3. . snake, 
l The teacher | will teach | (a) my sons 
(6) Euclid. 
4. They found the weary man sound asleep. 


In (1) we have first an Intransitive verb of Complete 
Predication (see § 79), and then a Transitive verb in the 
Passive voice. Neither of these requires either an Object 
or a Complement. So the verb alone makes up the 
Predicate. 

In (2) we have first an Intransitive verb of Incomplete 
Predication (see § 80), and then a Factitive verb in the 
Passive voice (see § 81). Each of these requires a Com- 
plement to complete what the verb left unsaid. 

In (3) we have first a Transitive verb with a single 
Object (see § 73), and then a Transitive verb with a double 
Object (see § 78). Each of these requires the Object 
(single or double) to be expressed before the predication 
can be complete. 

In (4) we have a Factitive verb in the Active voice, 
which,therefore requires both an Object and a Complement 
to make the predication complete (see § 81). 
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Note 1.—If the Object or Complement has any qualifying words 
attached to it, these can be mentioned with it in the same column. 

Thus in the complement “‘a good scholar,” there is no need to make 
a separate column for the qualifying adjective ‘‘ good.” 

Again, in the complement ‘‘to be severely punished,” there is no 
need of a separate column for the qualifying adverb ‘‘ severely.” 

Again, in stating the object ‘‘that poisonous snake,” there is no 
need of a separate column for the qualifying adjectives “‘that”’ and 
‘‘ poisonous.” 

Note 2.—An Auxiliary verb may be put in the same column with 
the Principal verb. Thus in stating ‘‘will teach,” we need not give 
one column for ‘‘ will” and another for ‘‘ teach.” 


Adverbial Adjuncts (to the Predicate). 


186. Anything which qualifies the action of the verb 
(by saying something about the time, manner, place, 
cause, means, instrument, purpose, or any other cir- 
cumstance) is called an Adjunct or addition to the 


Predicate. 


All such additions, since they qualify the verb, must be 
either adverbs or words having the force of an adverb. 


187. The principal kinds of adjuncts are :— 


(a) An Adverb.—He sleeps soundly. 
(b) An Adjective or Participle.—He went away sad and depressed. 
(c) A Gerundial Infinitive.—He came to see the horse. 
(d) A Preposition with its Object.—He fell into the well. 
(c) A Nown of Time.—He walked all day. 

of Space.—He walked ten mites. | 
(f) An Absolute Phrase.—The sun having set, we went away. 


Examples of Analysis, | 
1. A merchant, travelling through Tartary, having arrived at the 
town of Balkh, entered the king’s palace by mistake, thinking it to 


be a public inn. 

2. My father taught all his sons Euclid with much success. 

3, Alexander, the King of Macedon, was surnamed the Great after 
his conquest of the Persian Empire. 

. 4. The man employed for this purpose caught the thief stealing a 
watch. 

5. The merchant, having much property to sell, caused all his 
goods to be conveyed on camels, there being no railway in that 
particular part of the country. 

6. A gentleman of wealth and position, living in London, some 
sixty years ago, had a country seat in Kent, some forty mie eut 
from the metropolis. 
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Analyse the following Simple sentences according to the 
model :-— | 


1. A certain fowler, having fixed his net, withdrew to a little dis- 
tance for the sake of allowing birds to come. 

2. The king of the pigeons was by chance passing through the sky 
at this time with a troop of followers. 

3. He and they caught sight of the rice-grains scattered by the 
fowler near the net. 

4, The king of the pigeons then asked his rice-loving followers 
this question— 

5. Why are rice-grains lying here in this lonely place ? 

6. We will see into this thing. 

7. We must be cautious in our movements. 

8. One conceited pigeon among the rest gave them bad advice. 

9. He told them to fly down to the rice-grains for the sake of 
satisfying their hunger. 

10. Having flown down and listened to this bad advice, they 
ing to peck up and swallow the grains against the advice of their 
cing. 

11. On their beginning to peck they were all caught in the net. 

12. Then they blamed their rash and imprudent friend for having 
given them such bad advice. 

13. They ought rather to have blamed themselves for having 
listened to him. 

14. The king now told them what to do. 

15. At one moment and with one united movement springing | 
suddenly up fly off with the net. 

16. Small things become strong by being united among them- 
selves. 

17. Even mad elephants can be held fast by a rope made of thin 
blades of grass. 

18. The pigeons acted on this advice. 

19. Making a sudden spring together, they flew up into the air, 
carrying the net with them. 

20. At first the fowler hoped to see them come down again to the 


21. But they passed out of sight with the net about them. 

22. In this way the fowler lost both his net and the pigeons. 

23. The pigeons then said to their king: 

24. ‘‘O king, what is the next thing to be done ?” 

25. The king directed them to a certain place. 

26. There his friend, the king of the mice, received them kindly. 

27. The king of the mice set them all free by nibbling through 

the net. 

28. Thus the whole troop of pigeons escaped by means of union. 

29. All men should profit by this lesson. 

30. A chariot will not go on a single wheel. 

31. Acreeper, having nothing to support it, must fall to the earth. 
Basta ie 
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In each of the following sentences pick out the Subject 
(noun or pronoun in the Nominative case) and, if there is any 
Attributive Adjunct belonging to it, show what it is in full -— 


: 1. Holding my hat in my right hand, I explained the case to the 
octor. 


2. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. : 

3. A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still. 

4. A live ass is better than a dead lion. 

5. A man of many devices will find some way of escape. 

6. Walking along the street at ten o'clock, he suddenly came 
across an old friend. 

7. Regular exercise in the open air is one way of preserving health. 

8. Harold, the last of the Saxons, was defeated at Hastings. 

9. Canute, the great Danish king, was master of England, Norway 
and Sweden, and Denmark. 

10. Cowper’s pet dog plunged into the Ouse to get a lily for its 
master. 
11. Men of long experience are generally fit to be trusted. 

. The manners of the people of that town are anything but good. 
13. The mid-day sun is very unpleasant in J uly. 

14. A house with a stable attached is what I want. 

15. A horse to ride or drive adds to the pleasure of life. 

16. William the Conqueror defeated Harold at Hastings. 

17. An interesting book, printed in large type, and containing 
some good pictures, is what pleases a child most. 

18. An elephant’s back is too broad for anyone to straddle. 


19. William, the first of our Norman kings, was one of the greatest 
men of his age. : 


20. No house to let could be found in that street. 


21. A ride in the early morning on a spirited horse is conducive 
to health. 


22. A faithful service of twenty-five years spent in the same firm 
without interruption is much to his credit. 


23. The sons of Jacob, seeing their brother once more in Egypt, 
could not refrain from weeping. 


24. The water drunk by the inmates of this house was found to be 
unwholesome. © 

In the following examples the Adjunct to the subject 1s a 
relative clause, that is, a secondary sentence introduced into the 
main sentence by means of a relative pronoun expressed or 
understood. A clause of this kind is called an Adjective 
Clause, lecause it does the work of an adjective, that is, it 
qualifies the subject of the main sentence as an adjective would 
do. The student is now asked to pick out and state in full any 
eos that he may find in any of the following 


sentenc 


Se 
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1. The fault to which you have confessed is not very serious. 

2, The tree whose branches have begun to die must be cut down. 

3. The train you missed would have brought you to your journey’s 
end in half-an-hour. ; 

4, The house you once lived in has been sold. 

5. The crime that he was accused of was not proved. 

6. The very box that you took with you on your journey was made 
by our carpenter about a year ago. 

7. The long walk he had taken tired him a good deal. 

8. Any such promise as I make will be faithfully kept. 

9, The rain that fell all day long spoilt the pleasure of our 
excursion. 

10. The man you refer to was very careful to make a clear will 
before his death. | 

11. Each of his sons, whatever his age might be, or whatever 
success or failure he might have had in his own work, received an 
equal share of his father’s property. 


Combine the following sets of sentences in such a way that 
the subject of the main sentence (printed in Italics) shall have a 
relative clause for its adjunct. The following example will 
serve for guidance :-— 


Separate.—A woodman met me in the forest. He had a hatchet 
in his hand. 

Combined.—A woodman, who met me in the forest, had a hatchet 
in his hand. 


1. The messenger had a duty to perform. The duty was difficult. 

2. I suffered anxiety. The anxiety was intense. 

3. He has done many services to the public. His services cannot 
be commended too highly. 

4. Daniel came alive out of the den. The den was full of lions. 

5. A clear voice is necessary to a public speaker. My friend dees 
not possess such a voice. 

6. A certain cottage fell in our way. Here a shepherd was living 
with his family. . 3 

7. Every one spoke well of that man thirty years ago. He was 
then a fine young soldier. The man has now become a confirmed 
drunkard, 

8, The small rest-house stood at the foot of the hill, We stopped 
there for the night. 

9. The ship coming into view was eagerly watched by the ship- 
wrecked mariners. All their hopes of escape were centred on it. 

10. He had received a firstrate education. This education raised 
him above many men of his own age. 

11. In our ramble through the forest ,a secluded cottage came 
suddenly into our view. A tall cedar tree stood near it. 


In each of the following sentences pick out the Hga 
contained in the Predicate; and if you find that thisterb has 
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any adverbial adjunct or adjuncts belonging to it, show in full 
what these adjuncts are :-— 


1. Having cut down the tree by 12 o’clock, he had still three hours 
left to finish it. 
2. In my interview with the lawyer I was seated on a chair against 
the table. 
. I met with an old friend this morning quite unexpectedly. - 
I was walking along the street at the time. 
. On seeing me he recognised me distinctly. 
. They travelled for four hours on the top of the coach. 
. Before beginning to build a house he selected a good site for it. 
. The coachman struck the horse severely with his whip. 
. The horse then threw up its hind legs. 
10. The thief came out stealthily from behind a tree to see if 
anyone was passing. | 
11. The enemy having withdrawn, everyone returned to his usual 
occupation. | 
12. He and I having signed an agreement binding on both of us, 
the work may now be commenced. 
13. You are relieved of any further blame, there being no proof | 
against you. ; 
14. You may continue in my employment as before. 
15. He left the room sad and disappointed. 
16. Those who came to scoff remained to pray. ; 
17. To our great surprise and disappointment we were defeated in 
that match. | 
18. To gain a_pension he must complete a service of forty years. 
19. Notwithstanding all his losses, he still has hopes of seeing 
better days. 
20. They took a little rest and refreshment on the way. 
21. With all his recently acquired wealth he built himself a fine 
house. 
22. He answered all the questions put to him promptly and 
decisively. | 
23. Each man was supplied with a warm blanket before starting 
on his journey. | 
24. For want of time he could not well prepare for the examination. 
25. She made the house warm against her husband’s return. 
26. I gather from your description of it that the attempt failed. 
27. Around the rugged rock the ragged rascals ran. 
28. Men cross sandy deserts on the backs of camels. 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS, 


1. To “conjugate” a verb is to show its chief parts. 

2. The chief parts of a verb in English are the Present tense, 
the Past tense, and the Past Participle; all the other parts, 
Active and Passive, can be easily formed from these three. 

3. There are two main kinds of Conjugation :— _ 

(1) The Strong or older kind (now much less numerous 
than it once was), which forms the Past tense by changing the 
inside vowel of the Present, and does not form the Past by adding 
the suffix ed or d or t; as, ruse, rose. 

(2) The Weak or new kind (now much more numerous than 
the Strong), which forms the Past tense by adding ed or d ort 
to the Present with or without any change of the inside vowel ; 
as, love, loved ; seek, sought. 


§ 1. The Strong or Older Conjugation. 


_ 4, The Strong verbs are conjugated by internal changes, the 
nature of which is too various to be reduced to a single rule. 
The most general process consists in (1) changing the inside 
vowel for the Past tense, and (2) adding en, n, or ne for the Past 
Participle. 
. 5. Formerly all verbs of the Strong conjugation formed the 
Past Participle by adding en, n, ne; but many of them have 
now laid aside this suffix. 
Hence the Strong verbs, as they now exist, fall into two main 
groups :— 3 pe 
(1) Those which have retained \ the en, m, or ne in the 
(2) Those which have lost Past Participle. 
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Present Tense. 
Arise 
Bear (bring forth) 
Bear (carry) 
Beget 
Bid 
_ Bite 
Bind 
~ Blow 
Break 
Chide 
Choose 
- Cleave (split) 
Crow 
Draw > 
Drink 
Drive 
Eat 
Fall 
Fly 
Forbear 
Forget 
Forsake © 
Freeze 
Get 
Give . 
Go, wend 
Grow 
Hide 
- Know 
- Lie 
Ride 
Rise 
See 
Shake 
Shrink 
Sink 
Slay 
Slide 
Smite 


Tear 
Thrive 


Group I. 


Past Tense. 
arose 

bore 

bore 

begot, begat 
bade, bid 
bit 

bound 

blew 

broke 

chid 


chose 


‘clove, cleft 


crew, crowed 
drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 
fell 
flew 
forbore 
forgot 
forsook 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 
grew 
hid 
knew 
lay 
rode 
rose 
saw 
shook 
shrank 
sank 
slew 
slid 
smote 
spoke, spake 
stole 
strode 
struck 
strove 
swore 
took 
tore 


throve, thriven 


Past Participie. 
arisen 
born 
borne 

begotten, begot 
bidden, bid 
bitten, bit 
*bounden, bound 
blown 
broken 
chidden, chid 
chosen . 
*cloven, cleft 
crown, crowed 
drawn 
*drunken, drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forborne 
forgotten 
forsaken 
frozen 
*gotten, got 
given 
gone 
grown 
hidden, hid 
known 
lain 
ridden 
risen 
seen 
shaken 
*shrunken, shrunk 
*sunken, sunk 
slain 
slidden, slid 
smitten, smit 
spoken 
stolen 
stridden 
*stricken, struck 
striven 
sworn 
taken 
torn 
thriven, thrived 
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Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 
Throw threw thrown 
Tread trod trodden, trod 
Weave wove woven 
Write wrote written 
Wear wore worn 


Note.—The seven participles marked *-are now chiefly used as 


Verbal Adjective. 
Our bounden duty. 
A drunken man. 

A sunken ship. 
A stricken deer. 


The shrunken stream. 


I]l- gotten wealth. 
A cloven hoof. 


Present Tense. 
Abide 

- Awake 
Become 
Begin 
Behold 
Cling 
Come 
Dig 
Fight 
Find 
Fling 
Grind 
Hang (Intransitive) ? 
Hold 
Ring 
Run 
Shine 
Sing 
Sit 
Sling 
Slink 
Spin 
Spring 
Stand 
Stave 
Stick 
Sting 


“ Beholden’”’ means “indebted.” 


_ Verbal adjectives, and not as paris of a tense :— 
Part of the Tense. 


He was bownd by his promise. 

He had drunk much wine. 

The ship had swnk under the water. 
The deer was struck with an arrow. 
The stream has shrunk in its bed. 
He has got his wealth by ill means, 
The tree was cleft by lightning. 


Group II. 
Past Tense. 


abode 
awoke 
became 
began 
beheld 
clung 
came 
dug 
fought 
found 
flung 
ground 
hung 
held 
rang 
ran 
shone 
sang 
sat 
slung 
slunk 
spun 


sprang, sprung 


stood 


stove, staved 


stuck 
stung 


Past Participle. 
abode 
awoke 
become 
begun 
beheld, beholden? 
clung 
come 
dug 
fought 
found 
flung 
ground 
hung 


‘held 


rung 
run 
shone — 
sung 
sat 
slung 
slunk 
spun 
sprung 
stood — 
stove, staved 
stuck 
stung 


: on Transitive verb is conjugated both in the Weak and in the Strong 


form. - 
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Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 
5 Stink stank stunk 
F String strung strung 
Swim swam swum 
i Swing swung swung 
3 Win won won 
: Wind wound wound 
me Wring wrung wrung 
3 | Group III—-Mixed Verbs, 
e 6. These verbs (like Weak ones) form the Past tense in ed 


_ or t, but (like Strong verbs) form the Past Participle by adding 
_ Morn; as, show, showed, shown. 


# Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 

i Beat beat beaten 

, Do did (irregular) done 

¢ Grave graved *oraven, graved 

4 Hew hewed hewn 

; Lade laded laden 

Fe Melt melted *molten, melted 
Mow mowed mown 

: Rive rived riven 

Seethe seethed. *sodden, seethed 

:: Shave shaved shaven 

pe Shear ‘sheared *shorn, sheared 

4 Sow sowed sown 

: Swell swelled swollen 

a Show showed - shown 

B,' “Sew sewed sewn 

y Rot rotted *rotten, rotted 

; Strew strewed strewn or strown 

‘ Prove proved tproven, proved 

Saw. sawed sawn 

4 Shape shaped tshapen or shaped 

: Writhe writhed twrithen, writhed 


Note 1.—The participles marked * are now chiefly used as Verbal 
adjectives, and not as parts of a tense :— 


Verbal Adjective. Part of a Tense. 


A graven image. The image was engraved with letters. 
A molten image. The image was melted with heat. 

A rotten plank: The plant was rotted with water. 
The sodden flesh. The flesh was seethed in hot water. 

A shorn lamb. ‘The lamb was sheared yesterday. 


Note 2:—The participles marked + are now seldom seen except in 
poetry. 
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§ 2. The Weak or New Conjugation. 


7. All verbs, except those shown in the preceding lists, 
belong to the Weak or New Conjugation, in which the process 
of forming the Past tense and Past Participle consists in adding 
ed or t to the Present. 

8. The mode of adding the suffix “ed” is not uniform ; and 
the two rules given below should be observed :— | 

(1) If the verb ends in ¢, then d only is added, and not 
ed; as— 

Live, lived (not liveed). 
Clothe, clothed (not clotheed). 


To this rule there is no exception. 


(2) The final consonant is doubled before ed, provided (a) 
that it is single, (6) that it is preceded by a sengle vowel, (c) that 
the verb is monosyllabic or has the final syllable accented. 


Fan, fanned (not faned) ; drop, dropped (not droped). 
Com-pel’, com-pelled ; con-trol’, con-trolled. 


But in a verb like length’-en, where the accent is not on the last 
syllable, the Past tense is lengthened ; in a verb like bow, where the 
vowel is not single, the Past tense is boiled ; and in a verb like fold, 
where the last consonant is not single, the Past tense is folded. 

To this rule there are very few exceptions. One exception occurs 
in the final 7. The final Z7is doubled, even when it is not accented ; 
as trav’-el, trav’-elled (not trav’-eled). But the final Z is not doubled, 
if it has two vowels going before it; as, trav’-ail, trav'-ailed (not 
trav’-ailled). 


9. Some verbs of the Weak Conjugation form the Past tense — 
in “t,” and if the vowel of the Present is a long one, they 
shorten 1t :— | 


Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 
Creep crept crept 
Sleep slept slept 
Sweep swept swept 
Keep kept kept 
Weep wept wept 
Burn burnt burnt 
Deal (dél) déalt déalt 
Dream (drém) dréamt or dreamed dréamt or dreamed 
Dwell dwelt dwelt 
Feel | felt felt 
Kneel knelt knelt 


Smell smelt smelt 


Present Tense. 
Spell 
Lean (lén) 
Mean (mén) 
Spill 
Spoil 


Past Tense. 
spelt 
leant or leaned 
méant 
spilt 
spoilt or spoiled 


Exceptional Verbs,—Make, made, made. 


heard, heard. Leave, left, left. 
lost, lost. 
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Past Participle. 
spelt 

leant or leaned 
méant 

spilt 

spoilt or spoiled 


Have, had, had. Hear, 
Cleave, cleft, cleft. 


Lose, 


Die, died, dead. Shoe, shod, shod. Flee, fled, 
fled. Say, said, said. Lay, laid, laid. Pay, paid, paid. 


10. Some Weak verbs undergo a change of inside vowel. 


This, however, does not make them Strong verbs. 


They are 


Weak without any doubt, because they form the Past tense with 
the suffix ed, d, or t. 


Present Tense. 


Auxiliary. 
TR 
oy 
a 
— 


Past Tense. 
besought 
brought 
bought 
caught 
sought 

sold 

taught 

told 
thought 
wrought, worked 
ought, owed 
durst, dared 
could 
should 
would 
might 


Past Participle. 
besought 
brought 
bought 

caught 

sought 

sold 

taught 

told 

thought 
*wrought, worked 
owed 

dared 


- (Wanting) 


(Wanting) 
(Wanting) 
(Wanting) 


11. Verbs which end in d or ¢ in the Present tense have 
discarded the ed in the Past. 


_ (a) Some verbs in this group have the three forms (Present 
tense, Past tense, and Past Participle) all exactly alike :— 


Present Tense. 


Burst 
Cast 
Cost 
Cut 
Hit 
Hurt 
Let 
‘Put 


Past Tense. 
burst 
cast 
cost 
cut 

_ hit 
hurt 
let 
put 


Past Participle. 
burst 
cast 
cost 
cut 
hit 
hurt 
let 
put 
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Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 
Rid rid rid 
Set set set 
Shed shed shed 
Shred shred shred 
Shut shut shut 
Slit slit slit 
Spit spit or spat spit 
Split split split 
Spread spread spread 
Sweat sweat sweat 
Thrust thrust thrust 
Bet bet or betted bet or betted 


(b) Other verbs in this group end in d in the Present tense, 
but form the Past tense and Past Participle by changing d into 4 
(There are at least nine such verbs in English.) 


Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 
Bend | bent bent 
Build built built 
Gild gilt or gilded gilt or gilded 
Gird girt girt 
Lend lent lent 
Rend rent rent 
Send sent sent 
Spend spent spent 
Wend went (Wanting) 


(c) Other verbs of this group have the three forms all alike, 
except that they shorten the vowel in the Past tense and Past 


Participle :— 


Present Tense. Past Tense. . Past Participle. 

Bleed bled bled 

Breed bred bred 

Feed fed fed 

Speed sped. _ sped 

Meet met met 

Lead led led 

Read (réd) read (réad) read (réad) 
Light lit, lighted lit, lighted 
Shoot shot _ shot 


APPENDIX B. 
AUXILIARY, DEFECTIVE, AND ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


Those verbs are sald to be Auasiliary which help to form a 


tense or mood of some Principal verb. 
Those verbs are said to be Defective which are deficient or 
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wanting in some of their parts,—that is, have not the full number 
of moods and tenses. 

F The only Auxiliary verbs are the six first named ‘in the list given 
below, viz. : be, have, shall, will, do, may. 


(1) Be. 
Singular. Plural. 


1 2 bea 3 
Indicative me ee art 1 are 
Subjunctive be be be 
| Indicative ‘ was wast were 
Past ‘ : 
Subjunctive .. were wert were 


Present 


Infinitive. Imperative. Present Participle. | Perfect Participle. | 
To be be being having been 


This verb is used in three different senses :-— 
(a) As an Intransitive verb of Complete Predication :— 


God ¢s=God exists. 
There are many men, who, etc. =Many men exist, who, etc. 


(6) As an Intransitive verb of Incomplete Predication :— 


A. horse és a four-legged animal. 
This coat was of many colours. 


(c) As an Auxiliary verb :— 


All the tenses of Passive verbs and all the Continuous tenses of 
Active ones are formed by the help of the verb ¢o be. 


(2) Have. 
Singular. Plural. 
ik 2 3 1:2) '3 
ee csent Indicative : have hast has have 
Subjunctive . have have have have 
Past Indicative : had hadst had had 
Subjunctive . had hadst had had 


Infinitive. _ Imperative. Present Participle. | Perfect Participle, 


od 


To have © have having having had 
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This verb is used in two different senses :— 
(2) As a Transitive verb, denoting possession. In this sense 


it is declined regularly in all the moods and tenses :— 


We have (=we possess) four cows and twenty sheep. 


(b) As an Auxiliary verb :— 
All the Perfect tenses, in all the Moods, Active and Passive, are 
formed by the help of this verb. 


(3) Shall. 


Singular. Plural. 


1 2 3 1°20 


Present . : shall shalt shall shall 
Past : , should shouldst should should 


There are no other tenses or forms to this verb. The Present 
is used as an Auxiliary verb for forming the /irst person of a 
Future tense ; and the Past for forming Subjunctive moods. 


(4) Will. 


Singular. Plural. 


i 2 S 1 Joc 

Present . ; will wilt will will 
Past ’ would wouldst would would 
‘ : willed willedst willed willed 


Infinitive. | Imperative. Present Participle. | Perfect Participle. 


To will aE willing having willed 


This verb is used in two different senses :— 
(a) As an Auxiliary verb :— 7 


The second and third persons of the Future Indicative are formed 
by will; and any person of the Subjunctive can be formed by would. 


(6) As a Principal or independent verb in the sense of leaving 
property by a written document or “will.” In this sense the 
Past tense is willed, and not would. 


He willed =decided by his written will or testament, that all his 
property should go to his daughter. | 
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(5) Do. 
So ee Cee Eee 
Singular. Plural. 
2 
Present : dost does 
Past ‘ ‘ didst did 
[ ‘Infinitive. Imperative. Present Participle. | Perfect Participle. 
| To do | do doing having done |. 


This verb is used in three different senses ee 


(a) As a Principal or independent verb in the sense of per- 


form.” In this sense it is declined regularly in all the moods: 
and tenses :— 


It will be a year, before you can do this. 
I am now doing what you have done already. 


(6) As an Auxiliary verb, declined only in the Present and’ 
Past tenses :— 


Do and did are used as auxiliaries to the Present and Past tenses, 
Indicative, of other verbs for the sake of emphasis, for the sake of in- 
serting a negative, and for the sake of asking a question (see §§ 93, 94). 

Do is also used in colloquial English to give force to the Impera- . 
tive mood in an affirmative sense (see § 100). _ 


Do is always used when the Imperative is preceded by ‘‘not”’ ; as, 
‘* Do not steal” (see § 99). 


(c) As a Pro-verb or Substitute-verb, to save the repetition of © 
@ verb previously mentioned :— 


I finished the work, and so did (=finished) you. 


| (6) May. 
| es Singular. Plural. 
Be | ud 2 3 123 
Present ., seis tla mayest may | may | 
ie cOst : : | might mightest might | might 


7 eR OE RE te 


This is used as an Auxiliary to express purpose or wish. 
He works that he may prosper. May he live long. 
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(7) Can. 


Singular. 


Present. L Can canst 


| Past . ; : Gould couldst could 


A Transitive verb, having a Noun-Infinitive as its object. 


I can ride. (Here Infin. ride is object to can.) 


(8) Ought. 


Singular. 
1 2 3 


| Present or Past . Ought oughtest ought 


This verb has no other forms than those shown above, and 
stands equally for Past and Present time :—- 


Present. —You ought to do this ; (and you are expected to do it). 
Past.—You ought to have done this ; (but you did not do it), 


(9) Must. 


This verb has no varieties of form, and stands equally for 


Past and Present time. 
Present.—You must do this before sunset. 
Past. —You must have done it by this time. 


(10) Dare. 


Singular. Piural. 


. 123 
{ : are 

| Present dare darest { Fe Seth dare 
| Past durst durst durst durst 
! : ‘ dared dared dared dared 


Imperative. Present Participle. | Perfect Participle. 


eer 


Infinitive. 


To dare 


dare daring having dared 


* 
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The peculiarity of this verb is that the present Singular is 
“dare,” and not “dares,” when it is followed by “not.” 
a He dare not (=has not the courage to) leave the room), 
The Past tense has two forms, “durst” and “dared” :— 
He durst not (or dared not) leave the room. 
This verb has all the moods and tenses. 


(11) Quoth. 


: This verb means “ says,” or “said,” and stands equally for 
_ Past and Present time. Used only in the First and Third 
_ persons and only in the Singular number. It always stands 
before its subject :-— 

a ** Let me not live,” guoth he.—Shakspeare. 


(12) Need. 


This is a Principal verb, signifying “ require,” “want”; and 
is declined regularly in all the moods and tenses. 
; The Third person Singular, when it is followed by “not,” is 
need, and not needs, just as dare in a negative sentence is used 
| for dares :— 
4 He need not (=is under no necessity to) do any more work, 


In such a sentence as “‘he must needs do this,” needs is really a 
Possessive case, with the apostrophe before the s omitted. So needs 
_ =need’s=of need =of necessity =necessarily. Needs has therefore 
become an Adverb. 


(13) Worth. 


. This verb occurs in such a sentence as “woe worth the day,” 
which equals “woe be to the day.” The noun “ day” is in the 

_. Objective case. | | 

| Worth is here the Third person, Singular, Subjunctive, of an 

obsolete verb signifying “to be” or “to become? The Sub- 

_ junctive is here used in the sense of wish (see § 106, 2). 


(14) Wit. 


This verb signifies “to know.” Only a few of its forms have 
survived ; the rest have become obsolete. 


; (a) The Infinitive form. to wit, in the sense of “ namely.” 
¥ _ This is much used in legal documents at the present day :— 
2 He left me by will all his land, to wit, the three farms, 
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(b) The Present Participle has survived in the negative 
adverbial form of wnwittingly, which means “unknowingly ” o2 
*‘ unintentionally.” 

You cannot blame him for this, since he did it unwittingly. 


(c) In the Present Indicative this verb has the form of wot, 
and in the Past Indicative it has the form of wast , but these 
are almost obsolete. 

Present. —He wot (knows) neither what he babbles nor what he 
means.— Tyndal. 

Past. i fiaky wist (knew) not what had become of him.—New Testa 
men 


(15) Beware. 


This is a compound word consisting of be+ ware. “ Ware” is 
an old form of the adjective “wary,” which means “ cautious.” 
The adjective is complement to the verb “be,” and is always 
followed by the preposition “ of.” 

The form “beware” is the only one used. 


Imperative.—Beware of false prophets. : ee 
Injinitive.—He told them to beware of false prophets. be 
With Auxiliary Verbs. —You shall beware, you did beware, you oan 
beware, you must beware, ete. ‘ 
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